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Turkey Jor Thanksgiving! 


PLUM PUDDING FoR CHRISTMAS! 
LET’s HAVE AN EASTER EGG HUNT! 
A PICNIC WITH WATERMELON ON THE FourtTH! 





Isn’t it interesting how certain foods have become attached to 
certain holidays? Interesting—yes, and important, too—for in every 
case, it denotes the gathering together of family and friends about a 
“festive board.” And this gathering for the purpose of breaking bread 
together has deep meaning that is tied up with human relations. 

In our study of the background of these celebrations we help our 
children to gain more and more facts in regard to the ways in which 
we celebrate. We compare the plump-breasted, scientifically raised 
turkey that we bring out of the deep freeze with the strong-tasting wild 
bird that the Pilgrims found here; we speak of the hardships that 
assailed them during their journey over and their first winter here in 
the land. All these things help to give a picture of our beginnings 
and are important. The real significance lies in questions such as— 

e What was so strongly in the minds and hearts of these people 
that they were willing to endure such hardships? 
| e How did they develop the oneness of purpose which must have 
been theirs? 
| e With their limited modes of communication, how did they 
i 





arrive at the singleness of determination that resulted in actions which 
we have celebrated for these many years? 

e Why did leadership develop as it did, and how were the ideas 
of all persons and groups concerned made to count? 
Recently I reread the struggle that went on in that summer of ’87 
when a group of men, young and relatively inexperienced in such 
matters, met together in Philadelphia to lay plans for the government of 
the future United States. One cannot but be impressed by the inter- 
relationships of man with man, of small group with small group, 
and of each with the entire group. Each one was listened to respect- 
fully—nay, eagerly, for in that way were new ideas born. Changes in 





thinking were made, not so much as compromise, but because of the 
new thinking that was taking place. 


‘Tus VERY HUMAN PICTURE IS PART AND PARCEL OF ALL OF OUR GREAT | 
holidays. Be the holiday a memorial to a group of people, or the 
birthday of a great individual, we are remembering those who held | 
to great humanitarian ideas so strongly that they were willing to perish 

for them—ideas that have, through the years, directed our nation’s 

progress. This is the heritage that, through our celebrations, we must 

help our children to understand.—May I. Younc, supervisor, Public 

Schools, Philadelphia. 
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By CLARA COCKERILLE 


Holidays Are Personal Days 


“Because life is so daily” holidays are signifi- 
cant in many ways. Clara Cockerille reminds 
us of this as we look toward the season of im- 
portant holidays for children. 


Ir IS UNUSUAL INDEED FOR ONE TO GROW 
so old that holidays lose all their thrills. 
To each person holidays, or one special 
holiday, have significance. Is there a 
Christmas tree ornament that you must 
have on your Christmas tree? An angel, 
perhaps, grown dusty and tarnished; but 
for you it has meaning and each year it 
has a place on your tree. It may be some- 
_ thing special to eat~—watermelon on the 
Fourth of July or eggs for Easter break- 
fast. It may be something you do—a 
football game on Thanksgiving Day or 
the Memorial Day Parade. 

Whatever it is, there’s something per- 
sonal about a holiday. The particular 
feeling you have may not be shared by 
those nearest and dearest to you. In-laws 
are frequently unsympathetic to holiday 
activities that have deep significance to 
their newly acquired relatives, while in 
turn they hold fast to certain holiday 
observances which have meant something 
to them. We need look no further than 
our own lives and feelings to understand 
the importance of holidays and special 
days for children. 

A ten-year-old commented on Wash- 
ington’s birthday, “I don’t know why 
only Washington’s birthday is a holiday. 
I know what he did for his country and 
all that, but why can’t we each have a 





Miss Cockerille is assistant county superinten- 
dent, Armstrong County Public Schools, Kittan- 
ning, Pennsylvania. 
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holiday our birthday? My birthday’s the 
most important day for me.” In his words 
he expressed the deep meaning that holi- 
days have for us. A holiday is some- 
thing that each of us has. It is personal. 
Three hundred sixty-five days go by in 
the parade of the year. Within those days 
there are a few special days that we 
possess. We have them in anticipation, 
participation, memory. They are ours. 


Holidays Are Our Own Yet Shared 

Holidays are special because they are 
something of our own. They are days 
when living is not so regulated by the 
clock. Days when we can make our own 
schedule. Days when we can get up at 
dawn, if we are children; or lie abed 
until noon if we are adult. Days when 
we need not have a nap if we are very 
young or may have one if we are some- 
what older. They are days when we can 
do something we want to do. The pres- 
sures of daily routine are relaxed for a 
time. That is important in an existence 
where adults are too busy and the chil- 
dren are just as busy. 

Holidays are meaningful days because 
they are “belonging to” days. In one 
sense they are rich because they are ours 
and the family’s, or the church’s, or the 
community’s. The feeling of belonging to 
a group is a warm feeling which is deep 
within us. It is a security that makes for 
stability in our lives. The spirit that is 
illustrative of the significance of the 
feeling of solidarity that comes with 
holiday celebrations is in the familiar: 


Over the river and through the woods 
To Grandmother’s house we go. 
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Dependable Yet Adventurous 

Holidays are dependable days. You 
can count on them. Each January when 
you use a new calendar, there they are— 
dependably marked in red on the cal- 
endar. December 25 is always Christmas, 
and February 14 is Valentine’s Day. 
Even though your family has moved 
from Maine to Florida and everything 
looks different you have the same holi- 
days, celebrated in slightly different 
ways it is true, but the same holidays. 
Even though your father is overseas with 
the army and you aren’t sure just how 
things are going to turn out, yet Thanks- 
giving comes and then Christmas. You 
can count on them. When you are uncer- 
tain about many things it is good to have 
days that you can count on. 

But holidays are adventurous days, 
too, and we need adventure just as much 
as we need dependability. You never 
can tell what will happen on a holiday. 
Every Christmas package is an adven- 
ture. And what greater thrill is there in 
all the world than finding out who sent 
you the big Valentine, when you are a 
ten-year-old girl? Community fireworks 
on the Fourth of July, marching bands 
in a Flag Day parade—these are the ex- 
periences that make life thrilling. 


Always the Same Yet Colorful 
Holidays are “always the same” days. 
One of the things that most of us enjoy 
is the ritualistic emphasis that creeps 
into even our most informal holidays. 
The things that we always do—the an- 
nual Christmas pageant, the traditional 
Thanksgiving dinner, the new hat for 
Easter. The feeling of familiarity and 
sureness that ritual gives is one of the 
most meaningful aspects of our holidays. 
Holidays are colorful days. The end 
of October may be cold and dull but 
Halloween is orange pumpkins and black 
cats, and a golden moon. Thanksgiving 
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is red apples, and purple grapes, and 
yellow corn. Christmas is red and green 
and silver and white. Dull February 
shines with the red of hearts and the red, 
white, and blue of Lincoln and Washing- 
ton. Color and beauty are one with holi- 
days. No room is so drab that a tiny 
Christmas tree fails to bring beauty to it. 
Childhood which loves beauty and color 
responds to the beauty and color of a 
holiday. 


Days of Getting and Giving 

Holidays are “getting” days. While 
the desire to get may not be the most 
commendable of our human qualities, 
none the less few of us will deny that it 
is a pleasure to get things. Where our 
children are concerned the modern holi- 
day celebrations have emphasized this 
aspect above all others. “What will we 
get the children for Christmas?” “What 
shall we get for your birthday?” “How 
many Valentines did you get?” These 
questions and similar questions can be 
heard as holidays and special days are 
celebrated. Sometimes we are disturbed 
when we hear children discuss a holiday 
from the “I’m going to get” viewpoint. 
Yet when we consider the features of 
holidays that are meaningful to children 
we must be realists. 

Fortunately to balance our desire to 
get we have the true pleasure of giving. 
One of the delights of holidays is the 
many opportunities that we are afforded 
when we can give to others. Children 
love the giving part of celebrations. 
They respond with enthusiasm to the 
holiday plans that include planning for 
giving. Watch a child make a present for 
Mother’s Day or bring a toy for a 
Junior Red Cross box, or Thanksgiving 
food for a Children’s Home. The pleasure 
of giving shines from his eyes. Perhaps 
we need not worry too much over chil- 
dren’s desire to get when we see how 
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great is their pleasure in giving when 
they are afforded, through holidays and 
special days, the chance to give. 


To Be Anticipated and Remembered 

Holidays are days of anticipation. 
“How many days till my birthday?” 
“How long till Christmas?” “When is 
school over?” Anticipation is closely 
linked with our holiday celebrations. 
We look forward with pleasure because 
something good is coming. In childhood 
we regulate our conduct in anticipation 
of the holiday. In adulthood we find that 
frequently the anticipation has been the 
most satisfying part of the holiday, far 
more free from imperfections than the 
day itself. Anticipation gives zest to liv- 
ing and makes the future a delightful 
goal. 

Holidays are days of memory. Even 
young children say to us, “Do you re- 
member last Christmas?” Special days 
have a special way of staying in our 
memory. How many memories of your 
childhood are memories of holidays? 
Your eleventh birthday, a Fourth of 
July at the lake, the Halloween you had 
a gypsy costume, the Christmas you 
got a sled. Holidays are the richest of 
those coins: 


“That time cannot take 
Nor a thief purloin.” 





Holidays Are Important 

Children are sensitive to the tensions 
and pressures that are a part of their 
environment. Their conduct and ques- 
tions today tell us plainly that they 
share our uneasiness, our insecurity, our 
uncertainty about the times in which we 
live and our ability to cope with them. 
For us and for our children the depend- 
ability of our holidays, the ritual which 
has grown up in our celebrations of 
many of the most important days, and 
the feeling of security that comes as we 
do things together are important. They 
are more than that, they are necessary. 

Because life, as the old woman com- 
plained, “is so daily” and because we 
live in more and more complex social 
situations and increasingly our daily 
tasks become mechanized, we need holi- 
days. Holidays are to keep alive our 
anticipation of things to come, to bring 
color to drabness, to give adventure to 
a commonplace life, to give us something 
special that can be ours alone. 

From earliest time, before recorded 
history, man has held celebrations and 
observed special days. He invented them 
because they satisfied an inward need. 
In this atomic age man has those same 
inward needs which must find outward 
tangible expression. In the language of 
1954—holidays do something for us. 
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E buc ATION IS THE FOSTERING OF GROWTH, BUT APART FROM PHYSICAL 
maturation, growth is only made apparent in expression—audible or 
visible signs and symbols. Education may therefore be defined as the 
cultivation of modes of expression—it is teaching children and adults 
how to make sounds, images, movements, tools and utensils. A man 
who can make such things well is a well educated man. If he can 
make good sounds, he is a good speaker, a good musician, a good 
poet: if he can make good images, he is a good painter or sculptor: 
if good movements, a good dancer or labourer: if good tools or 
utensils, a good craftsman. All faculties, of thought, logic, memory, 
sensibility and intellect, are involved in such processes, and no as- 
pect of education is excluded in such processes.—HERBERT Reap. 
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By MARTHA SEELING 


Christmas Experiences 


In A Public School 


Special days throughout the school year have potentialities for many 
kinds of meaningful experiences for children. Each day is celebrated 
in its special way. There are fun days such as Halloween, May Day, 
and April Fool's Day. There is Thanksgiving with its opportunity to 
develop the real meaning of the words “giving thanks.” There are 
patriotic and religious days. Children, teachers, in fact the whole com- 
munity, can make plans for observing the day in keeping with the pur- 
pose of the day itself. The following story shows how one school ob- 
served Christmas wuh tis many possibilities for rich experiences. 


Ir WAS CUSTOMARY FOR THE STAFF MEM- 
bers of this public school to discuss to- 
gether their plans, hopes, and aspira- 
tions for the children with whom they 
were working. 

When the teachers recalled their child- 
hood, remembering what had made their 
own Christmas celebrations happy, they 
said it was the secrets, the wondering and 
expectancy, the pungent smell of fir 
boughs and spicy cooking, decorating 
the Christmas tree, the anticipation of 
seeing their relatives, the laughter and re- 
joicing, and gleaning some concept of 
“peace on earth, good will to all men.” 

The teachers knew many of the fam- 
ilies were on “relief,” that for a large 
number of children there would be little 
in their lives at home that is usually 
thought of as Christmas, for these were 
the tense, anxious, lean years of the 
depression. 

Knowing that the values children gain 
grow gradually out of their wide partici- 
pation in daily experiences; and that sen- 





Martha Seeling, Department of Education, Wheelock, 
College, Boston, wishes to extend grateful appreciation 
to all of the teachers who cooperated in providing op- 
portunities for the experiences related in this article. 
Miss Seeling was principal at the Heights School, Roslyn, 
Long Island, New York. 
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sitivity develops from the things they see. 
hear, feel, and do. the teachers were 
ready to plan again with the children. 
Because they had tentative plans and 
aspirations in their own minds, they were 
alert to the many and varied day-by-day 
suggestions made by the children. 

The auditorium and gymnasium were 
banked with fir trees; the rooms and 
halls were made festive with children’s 
colorful paintings, manger scenes mod- 
eled by the children, and beautiful ever- 
green boughs. Original decorations 
adorned the Christmas trees. Sometimes 
the trees were in tubs of earth so they 
could be replanted. This was done with 
spontaneous ceremony, sometimes serious 
and oftentimes gay and jubilant. 


Literature Experiences 


Many of the parents and a few of the 
children were born in a foreign country. 
The children read about customs in other 
lands with great interest. They consulted 
their parents and grandparents concern- 
ing Christmas customs in their native 
lands. The discussions radiated enthusi- 
asm and pride as children shared what 
they knew about Christmas customs in 
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Italy, Poland, or whatever the land of 
their ancestors. They were amazed to 
learn from the Negroes that firecrackers 
are shot off in the South to celebrate 
Christmas. They were perplexed to learn 
that Christmas comes in summer in Aus- 
tralia, and were sorry that most Christ- 
mas stories are about snow and winter. 
They wondered if the children in Aus- 
tralia would be “mixed up.” 

The children searched through the 
school library for Christmas stories and 
poetry. They arranged bibliographies in- 
dicating which books were “easy” read- 
ing. It was not unusual to see children 
reread their favorite Christmas stories 
year after year. Older children prepared 
stories to read or tell to the younger chil- 
dren. Throughout the school, reading 
was enhanced by the enthusiastic recom- 
mendations concerning books or stories 


read by the children. 
Hurried Gift Making Avoided 


In the area of gift making, the crafts 
teacher, a resourceful young man with 
the necessary patience and energy to help 
children work out their ideas, suggested 
that September was none too early to 
begin to make Christmas gifts. Thus it 
was that when children made homemade 
soap, there were always some who wrap- 
ped a bar in attractive paper of their 
own designing, enclosing the recipe, as 
a gift for some loved one. The tin box 
designed for fish bait, the clay tile, the 
bookends, the wooden trunk for doll 
clothes, the hand-dipped candles, the wool 
mittens closely woven on a handmade 
loom, cut to a pattern constructed by 
drawing around a child’s hand and 
stitched twice on the sewing machine 
would make suitable gifts. 

The older girls sewed pretty new 
clothes for the dolls in the kindergarten 
and first grade. The boys devised new 
shoes for them from discarded kid gloves 
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and mended their loose arms and legs. 

The successive art teachers were not 
only gifted specialists in their own field, 
but artist teachers as well. Since there 
were approximately 30 children in each 
classroom, the room teacher talked over 
with the children the ideas they wished 
to carry out in the arts and crafts studios. 
She accompanied the children whenever 
they went elsewhere to work as a group. 
This previous planning made it possible 
for the “special” teachers to work not 
only with a group of 30 children but with 
many additional children from all age 
levels who came to work in the studio 
and crafts room at the same time. The 
only stipulation was that the children 
should know what they wanted to do. 
So it was that children were working in 
every nook and corner, the halls, and on 
the gymnasium floor. 

The nativity scene and other Christmas 
pictures appeared in quantity; pictures 
of angels and church windows were favor- 
ite subjects for paintings; there were 
murals illustrating the Christmas carols, 
Santa’s workshop, shop windows, and 
Christmas in other lands. Christmas cards 
and enclosure cards were block printed 
or hand painted. Designs were made for 
book covers; ash trays, tea pots, plates 
and flower containers were modeled from 
clay; gift wrapping paper was designed 
and painted and Christmas tree decora- 
tions were fashioned. There was an over- 
all hum of activity, the children fre- 
quently sang as they worked. They com- 
mented that the school was as busy as 
Santa’s workshop. 

It was an established policy not to tell 
children what to write about, what to 
paint, what song, poem, or dance to com- 
pose. The teachers believed that if they 
did so, the children would lose their 
independence of expression and become 
dependent and inflexible through follow- 
ing the directions prescribed. 
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There was much inter-visitation by in- 
dividual children as well as by teachers 
with their entire class. Children, like 
adults, get suggestions from what they 
see, especially if what they see appeals 
to them. As they carried out an idea, 
they often made unique additions, varia- 
tions, and improvements. 

As children wrote original stories, 
songs, or “poetry,” teachers suggested 
that if they bound the choice ones in a 
book, they would make a much prized 
gift for their parents or a friend. One 
teacher called attention to the fact that 
books are often dedicated to someone 
whom the author loves. This inspired the 
children throughout the school to write 
dedications, often very touching ones. 

Cooking experiences for all the chil- 
dren were provided throughout the year. 
Both boys and girls enjoyed these ex- 
periences, probably because they en- 
joyed the festive gathering around the 
table to eat the product of their efforts. 
But at Christmas, they prepared some- 
thing for someone else. Some groups 
baked cookies, some popped corn and 
made popcorn balls, or they made jelly. 
In one of the grades it was necessary to 
make cranberry preserves at three dif- 
ferent times so that everyone could have 
a glass full to take home for his Christ- 
mas dinner. At first the teacher worked 
with the children, but by the third time 
the committee of seven-year-olds was 
able to carry out the entire program in- 
dependently except to fill the containers. 

One day a sister of one of the teachers 
brought her own molds and all of the 
500 children in the school had an oppor- 
tunity to make lollipops. The venture was 
successful, so every girl and boy went 
home with a lovely honey colored, pale 
green or red animal securely fastened to 
the end of a stick. In their letters of 
appreciation to this teacher, some chil- 
dren expressed concern that she must 
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have been very tired by the end of that 
day, that the molds must have been 
heavy for her to carry all the way to 
their school. Others said it was the first 
time they had ever known how lollipops 
are made. 


Creative Dramatics and Music 


The teachers came to believe that plays 
should never be minutely directed, know- 
ing that thereby all vestige of creativity 
would vanish before the final perform- 
ance, so minimum rehearsals were held. 

There were many variations in the 
nativity play. One year the children rea- 
soned that not only did the shepherds 
and wise men come to bring gifts to the 
Christ Child, but undoubtedly all of the 
villagers came too. So such characters as 
the cobbler, the carpenter, the baker, the 
farmer and their families were added, 
bringing gifts accompanied by appro- 
priate song. 

The nativity scene with carol singing 
became a tradition, it was portrayed by 
different children each year. It might be 
done by a first grade, or a seventh, or it 
might be done by children of varied ages. 

Sometimes the children wrote original 
songs to old or new tunes; sometimes 
they composed an additional stanza to 
an old carol. The songs were composed 
in keeping with the old carols; one Negro 
boy with a fine sensitivity to music said 
“Christmas carols should never be jazzed 
up.” But to watch the light on the chil- 
dren’s faces was to know they could be 
sung with a joyful heart. 

Once a teacher brought her harp to 
school. She and a young lad of 10, who 
played the violin beautifully, accom- 
panied the carol singers throughout the 
nativity scene. When a little girl asked 
her teacher upon leaving the auditorium 
“Ts that what they plays on in heaven?” 
the teacher thought she, too, had ex- 
perienced a bit of heaven. 
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Children who played musical instru- 
ments enjoyed playing Christmas music. 
At times a class of children and their 
teacher would assemble outside a class- 
room, on the stairway or in the halls so 
quietly that no one knew they were there, 
until the silence broke with their clear, 
sweet voices singing carols. Often they 
disappeared as quietly as they had come. 


An Assembly of Creative Rhythms 


In addition to listening and respond- 
ing to music rhythmically, the children 
were encouraged to compose their own 
rhythms and dances, with the music fol- 
lowing their creations. The physical edu- 
cation teacher could improvise. skill- 
fully; she seemed to be able to play for 
any dance or rhythm that any child might 
contrive. She always made it sound har- 
monious and delightful. 

The children enjoyed their experiences 
in music and rhythms. Several times 
throughout the year, an assembly was 
held in the gymnasium, when the kinder- 
garten and primary children shared with 
each other some of their dances, rhythms, 
and games. During December a program 
of rhythms and dances, pertaining to 
winter and Christmas, was given. It could 
be done without rehearsals, because it 
was a direct outgrowth of daily work. 


A Christmas Party 


The principal chanced to hear a small 
boy say, “I have seen pictures of a fire- 
place, but I have never seen a ‘really’ 
one.”’ She decided to invite the younger 
children to her home. The older ones 
wished to come also, so in the years fol- 
lowing, she invited all sixteen groups. 

It took two days to entertain all the 
groups. The secretary helped to organize 
the visits, so that as one group was ready 
to leave, another was ready to come, 
allowing their hostess just enough time 
to throw on another log. Sometimes the 
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groups sang as they came, ringing jing- 
ling bells. Sometimes they came quietly, 
creating a surprise effect as they shouted 
“Merry Christmas!” 

They were invited to sit before the fire. 
They were given a tiny sprig of fir to 
toss in the fire and make a wish, the old 
saying being that if the twig crackled, 
the wish would come true! 

Their hostess told them a story; then 
as they sang their favorite carols, she 
passed a tray piled high with red apples. 
Gayly illustrated thank-you letters testi- 
fied to the enjoyment of this experience. 

Parents and friends contributed in 
many ways that helped the work of the 
school, but that is another story. They 
were encouraged to visit the school at 
any time, special invitations were ex: 
tended to them for special occasions, 
their attendance was most rewarding. 
Many expressed sincere appreciation for 
the teachers’ efforts to help their children 
and for their children’s love of school. 

The children, the parents, and the staff 
felt that they had experienced the mean- 
ing of the Christmas spirit. Children’s 
abilities had been enhanced in many 
areas: 

They had shared with each other, with 
the school, and community the results of 
their efforts through the dance, music, 
literature, creative writing, cooking, 
paintings, clay modeling, and the crafts. 

They had learned to work in harmony 
on common purposes, sometimes as 
leaders and often as a cooperative group 
member. 

They had had experiences in working 
with varied age groups, learning from 
each other in a natural manner. 

They had grown in resourcefulness, in- 
genuity, persistence, thoughtfulness, and 
in appreciation of the work of others. 

They had gleaned some of the mean- 
ings involved in “Peace on earth, good 
will to all men.” 
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By ANNE McSPADDEN 


So You’re Going to Put ona Program! 


For whom are the programs planned? What should children get out 
of them? What part should children play in the planning? How do 
we evaluate the finished product? Anne McSpadden is a sixth-grade 


teacher at Bronxville, New York. 


‘Tuanxscivine, CHRISTMAS, HANUKKAH, 
Washington’s Birthday, Easter, or Me- 
morial Day—all are special days that 
can be employed to foster those demo- 
cratic values to which the American 
people are dedicated. Their celebration 
affords natural opportunity for pupils to 
exercise self-direction and to experience 
the satisfaction that comes from working 
with others toward a common goal. 

Regardless of the celebration, the 
teacher must be aware of the goal, the 
worth-while activities and the evaluation 
of these activities in terms of the demo- 
cratic ideal in putting on a program. 
No longer are good teachers willing to 
allow children to memorize and parrot 
adult selected words with obscure mean- 
ings and to relay them to an audience 
in the traditional manner. 

Now in getting ready to put on a pro- 
gram the learner must participate ac- 
tively in selection as well as in per- 
formance. Only then is he able to develop 
in self-direction and creativity and later 
to evaluate what he has learned. Pro- 
grams per se are an end result of weeks 
of child and teacher cooperation in so- 
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cially significant enterprises. Special day 
programs provide excellent means for 
cooperative learning that fosters respect, 
assumption of responsibility, and carry- 
ing out projects to mutual satisfaction. 


For Whom Are Programs Planned? 


Let us assume that a group of 10 or 
ll-year-olds is planning a Christmas 
program that will involve the entire 
elementary school and the community. 
The group has been together since Sep- 
tember and the teacher has had an op- 
portunity to observe individual needs as 
well as class behavior for about two 
months. In this period of time the teacher 
has created with the children a setting in 
which they are free to express their needs 
and wishes and to do something about 
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them so that goals can be worked out 
together. For example, John needs to 
write better letters, Mary needs to ex- 
press herself orally with greater ease, 
June must learn how to establish better 
rapport with her classmates. The teacher, 
a trusted member of the group, must find 
ways in which to help each child develop 
those social and individual skills so that 
he will have a feeling of satisfaction 
when the program is completed. A special 
day program lends itself particularly 
well toward this end. Though planned as 
an assembly program for the parents 
and community, the chief value of the 
program is in its contribution to the 
stability and assurance it gives to each 
child participating. 


What Part Should Children Plan? 


In an informal classroom where chil- 
dren have had many experiences in work- 
ing together and sharing in undertak- 
ings, the first step in cooperative plan- 
ning has been taken. Let us assume that 
an all-school Christmas program will 
include children from the first through 
the sixth grades and their parents. Plan- 
ning must begin soon enough so that there 
is time for experimentation with ideas 
and yet not so far ahead that children 
will tire of it. Since this is to be an all- 
school learning experience, the early 
part of November is not too soon to begin 
the planning. 

Teachers of the classes involved should 
meet to have an idea of the common pur- 
pose toward which they are heading and 
to be prepared to give needed guidance. 
Obviously the type of participation by 
younger children will be of a different 
nature from that of sixth graders, but 
there is plenty of work for all. © 

After the meeting, each teacher will be 
able to go back to his classroom with a 
general idea of what is to be done but 
with no fixed rules or pre-set conditions 
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for the performance, for that is where 
the children’s planning comes in. 

Because the responsibility for pro- 
duction of the program involves ad- 
vanced planning and accurate attention 
to detail, it is reasonable to assume that 
the older children will take the initiative 
in that respect. At the time they make 
their early decisions the teacher must 
help them to make choices, to act upon 
them, and to continually evaluate what 
they are doing. It is their responsibility 
to see that younger children participate 
actively in the program so that they will 
feel they are an integral part of the 
school. 

Many questions are bound to arise at 
this first planning period with children: 

“What kind of a program shall we 
have?” “How will guests be invited?” 
“What shall we do about costuming?” 
and so forth. 

Some will decide to write a play of 
their own; others will wish to adapt a 
Christmas story already written; a few 
may think it should be an entirely 
musical program. In one school where 
such planning was employed the class 
divided into groups according to interests 
and each group worked out ideas to pre- 
sent to the class as a whole. The teacher 
went from one group to the other to offer 
help where it was needed. 

Some of the children consulted with 
the librarian about appropriate stories; 
others met with the music teacher and 
made a list of Christmas songs that might 
be used. One group wrote introductions 
and conversations that would make a 
Christmas play interesting and enjoyable. 
When the children had ample time to 
achieve results satisfying to them, they 
were permitted to report to the class and 
a choice was made. 

This class voted to plan, write, and 
produce their own play because David, 
who had creative ability in written Eng- 
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lish, had outlined a plot that fired the 
imagination of his classmates. Although 
original plays are most desirable, there 
may be situations where the children 
are not yet mature enough to write their 
own plot. Then it is wiser to start where 
they are; help them select a good story 
and adapt it to their needs and let them 
gradually work up to writing their own. 

There are few enterprises that lend 
themselves so well to varied talents as 
creative dramatics. There is scope for 
those who find pleasure and value in 
developing plot, scenes, characters, and 
dialogue. Then there are the children 
who find their media in dramatic expres- 
sion while others choose to design 
scenery, work lights or help with make- 
up. There are opportunities for writing 
programs and letters of invitation, paint- 
ing posters, making announcements, and 
for management. 

David’s play was about a soldier who 
arrived home from the war on Christmas 
Eve just in time for a welcoming party 
held in his honor. The soldier joined in 
the festivities, singing and dancing. Then 
he briefly told the home folks how he 
had seen Christmas celebrated in two 
other lands where he was stationed. 
David suggested that these celebrations 
be explained in song and dance with but 
little dialogue. The children had learned 
from past experience that it was dif- 
ficult to put across the spoken word when 
there was a large audience in the audi- 
torium. David brought in the nativity 
scene at the end by having the soldier 
say that in spite of the different customs 
in the lands where he had traveled, the 
one custom that bound people together 
was that of worship at the manger of the 
Christ Child. 

David’s plan was evaluated by the 
group. Many things were suggested and 
necessary changes were made. As the 
plans progressed, no one recognized 
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David’s contribution as being anything 
but a group undertaking. From the time 
the idea was initiated, the play had be- 
come the school project. Children, spe- 
cial teachers, classroom teachers, and 
parents took part in the planning. All — 
the necessary jobs were listed on the 
blackboard and each child chose one that 
interested him the most and for which 
he was willing to assume responsibility. 
There were no restrictions placed on 
those who wished to help in other areas 
provided their own commitments did not 
suffer as a result. 

It became the duty of the sixth graders 
to keep all the other classes informed 
of plans as they developed and to in- 
clude the younger children in the plan- 
ning. A valuable aspect of the work was 
the fine spirit and feeling of cooperation 
that grew up between the younger and 
older children. Sixth-grade pupils ex- 
plained parts of the program to first 
graders. They made up and read stories 
to them, planned cooky sales with them 
to help finance cost of costuming and 
scenery. After consultation with the phy- 
sical education teachers, the older chil- 
dren helped the young ones with dances 
and games so that a mutual respect grew 
up between them in their relationships on 
the playground. The interests of the 
younger pupils took on new meanings 
for the older ones. In one instance the 
latter studied such favorite songs of 
little children as “The Twelve Days of 
Christmas” and made interpretive draw- 
ings for each of the days for the enjoy- 
ment of the first graders as well as the 
entire school. 

Each intra-class relationship brought 
new ideas and necessitated additional 
planning. Every few days the class met 
as a group to discuss progress, to map 
a further course of action, and to select 
the worth-while from the melange of 
ideas submitted. They decided that 
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younger children could well take part in 
the dancing and that they were very 
necessary in helping with carol singing in 
the play. The sixth graders took the re- 
sponsibility of making arrangements with 
classroom teachers and parents of the 
younger boys and girls who were invited 
to help with the program. Because pri- 
mary graders had some share in prepara- 
tion and actual performance they as- 
sumed some responsibility for the suc- 
cess of the enterprise. 

Pupils with a managerial turn of mind 
made arrangements for auditorium re- 
hearsals; for scheduling of help time 
with special teachers; for issuing of in- 
vitations to villagers; for ushering. 

Since all children in the class except 
the lighting “experts” were to take part 
in the play, costuming was a major item 
in the planning. A committee of mothers 
met with the children and teacher to 
discuss the matter. After studying cloth- 
ing worn in the countries involved, the 
children made sketches of costumes, 
helped the mothers with shopping for 
materials, and then turned over the task 
of sewing to the parent committee. 

After the arrival of the great day, 
parents, friends, administrators, teach- 
ers, and children were left with the pleas- 
ant feeling that the play was a success. 
That in itself was a gratifying thought 
but the real satisfaction had come from 
the planning, the pooling of talent, and 
the unlimited scope for creative self- 
expression that had been such a vital 
part of the joint endeavor. 


How Do We Evaluate? 


Values grow out of experience. An 
undertaking that has brought success to 
a person will rank high in his regard. 
Opinions of parents, administrators, 
teachers, and friends that a child respects 
play an important part in his formulation 
of values. The type of environment that 
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has been provided and the satisfactory 
relationships fostered between older and 
younger children in this type of celebra- 
tion influence them in their development 
of values and make for a better school. 
Because no panacea has been found for 
settling problems ahead of time and be- 
cause new ideas that change the existing 
situation are constantly arising, the teach- 
er must be willing to change as the oc- 
casion demands and yet to have a clear- 
cut, unconfused pattern of direction. Any 
special day program can be planned so 
as to develop socially significant, con- 
structive values for the child and thus 
the school and community if it is fostered 
in such a way that the pupils do the think- 
ing with a minimum of teacher guidance. 
Programs that include all children in a 
school establish rapport and build unity 
and cooperative school spirit. 

If evaluation is to be worth while, it 
must be a continuing process. The evalu- 
ation actually becomes a stepping stone 
to the next enterprise. A program of 
the kind described provides a different 
type of evaluation from the kind where 
each pupil is striving to outdo the other 
in obtaining a higher mark. Rather is 
his success measured by his personal 
growth in assuming responsibility for 
what he has chosen to do. Programs that 
terminate in an assembly performance 
for school and community force one to 
carry out commitments and to respect the 
rights of others—a valuable lesson in 
self-discipline. Also, because effective 
social action has been demonstrated by 
this type of living together, the teacher 
gains the confidence of the community 
and the administration. 

Programs for special days lend them- 
selves particularly well to the fostering 
of those democratic values we hold so 
dear—the uniqueness of the individual 
and the effective role the individual plays 
in the group. 
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By MARGARET KIRKPATRICK 


The Baits Must Be Many 


Interrelationship of the arts provides many 
resources on which to draw for the celebra- 
tion of holidays and special days. Here is 
a practical yet inspirational account of what 
can be done. 


*¢ A RESOURCEFUL TEACHER CAN ACCOM- 
plish wonders!” This statement or its 
equivalent is frequently heard. The term 
offers only a nebulous description of a 
state of being that is truly “mind-in- 
action.” 

In availing ourselves of all oppor- 
tunities to interrelate the arts in elemen- 
tary education, what are our resources? 
Things and people around us? The chil- 
dren themselves? What about the out-of- 
school curricula of our students? The 
mind of each child draws from a deep 
reservoir of total experience. How well 
do we know it? Can we release in others 
the powers of resourcefulness? 


What Is Resourcefulness? 


The impact of objects and ideas on our 
sensitivities causes varying types and 
degrees of responses. The resulting ener- 
gizing factor that links sensing and feel- 
ing with thinking, acting, and interacting 
is to be recognized—its potentialities 
assiduously sought and attainment cher- 
ished. 

“What does it mean to be a resourceful 
teacher?” A young teacher who was 
asked replied: “To be resourceful I think 
I need imagination and courage, faith in 
my ideas and in those of my children. I 





Margaret Kirkpatrick is supervisor of art education, 
Sussex County, Delaware. She acknowledges the help 
of many of her co-workers with special mention to Edith 
Gum and Julia Derrickson for contributing the anec- 
dotal accounts. 
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get help from seeing what other teachers 
are doing. I don’t think I’m very re- 
sourceful now but I’m trying hard to be.” 

The same question was asked of many 
people. They answered in various ways 
with conviction that revealed their own 
concerns and experiences: 


e A school board member: “Our commun- 
ity offers a lot to the teacher who will ex- 
plore the ponds and streams around here. 
And I don’t mean just the science teacher. 
I think classroom teachers and even the art 
teacher could use the physical resources of 
this locality to better advantage. 

e A mother: “Resourceful teaching doesn’t 
always go by the book. A teacher’s human 
understanding should carry beyond the school 
activities and into the child’s home life.” 

e A school secretary: “He knows where 
to go for information—and not just that— 
he reaches out, expands, so to speak. These 
qualities are needed—insight, imagination, 
and a sense of humor.” 

e A music educator: “The many phases 
of music offer more than just singing expe- 
rience. The resourceful teacher uses listen- 
ing, rhythmic, and instrumental as well as 
singing activities creatively in various proj- 
ects. To find the special interest of each 
child no matter what level and build from 
there is a challenge.” 

e A classroom teacher: “Being resourceful 
means making the most of not too much! 
I could say that more grammatically, but 
you know what I mean.” 

e Another teacher: “I used to teach by 
the calendar entirely—one holiday right after 
another. But I got into a rut of repetitions. 
I still guide learnings into observance of 
special days, but I let my children’s interests 
guide mine more than I used to. At first 
I thought I had to know all the answers. Now 
I’m happy if I can help children find their 
own answers and give them self-reliance.” 

e An art consultant: ‘“Resourcefulness? 
Recognizing possibilities in any direction in 
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Knowing how to adapt 
ideas to fit a situation. Take a piece of drift- 


the use of materials. 


wood, for instance. Somebody might see 
it as good for making a fire, someone else 
will use it for decorating his home, and still 
another sees it as material for carving. And 
depending on the circumstances any of these 
might be considered resourceful.” 

e An administrator: “A resourceful teach- 
er will check and double check to be sure he 
doesn’t pass up learning situations that occur 
spontaneously. He makes spontaneity happen 
by surrounding children with a wide and 
stimulating variety of things.” 

e Another administrator: “It is an art to 
speak as well as write beautiful and effective 
language. Children learn what they live; 
for that reason I urge creative dramatics.” 


Interrelating Through Dramatics 


A fourth-grade teacher reported on a 
dramatization of “The Golden Goose.” 

“One thing I liked about the play was 
that there was a part for everybody and 
if not, we simply invented more. They 
chose their own parts. In every case 
where I doubted that a part was right for 
a child, it turned out that child was per- 
fect in it. They really put themselves into 
what they themselves want to do. 

“The children brought in material and 
scrambled around to put their own cos- 
tumes together. We constructed a mini- 
mum of scenery, working on it right in 
our own room. 

“The music and art specialists came to 
the rescue on some of our problems. The 
goose was made out of chicken wire and 
covered with papier mache with real 
feathers in the tail. 

“In the dramatization when the boy 
touched the goose he stuck fast and 
others touching him couldn’t get loose. 
So we had a sort of conga line circling 
back and around with a pulling, stretch- 
ing, reaching movement. We used ap- 
propriate records of English folk music 
between acts. The children added dia- 
logue and elaborated on the scenes, but 
some of the book language they kept. 
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For instance, they loved “Can’t sir, won’t 
sir, where J go goose goes, and I’m off 
to see the king!’ 

“The children who wanted to do the 
between-scene narrating decided it should 
be in verse, so they wrote their own. 
Every ehild had shared the work and 
the fun. When necessary they disciplined 
each other. 

“We worked the play up fast. My idea 
is to capitalize on the enthusiasm of the 
children. When it accelerates to a high 
point, bring in your audience. Give your 
play when interest is high. Don’t drag it 
on and expect it to keep fresh; it won’t. 
Neither will the costumes and _ the 
tempers. 

“We like to wear costumes, at least 
parts of them, and use props right from 
the beginning. One important thing I’ve 
learned is that I'll never again be without 
a box of costume material in my room. 
Art isn’t just drawing and painting to us 
anymore. It’s sewing and construction, 
too. Not all programs can use all the 
arts, but some can use many. I think it 
is artificial to force relationships that 
do not naturally exist. 

“What the children learned I couldn’t 
begin to relate. They measured, counted, 
and timed the scenes. They did research, 
spelled, wrote verse, wrote or extempor- 
ized dialogue. They hammered, painted, 
sewed, dyed. They encouraged each 
other, and learned to give and take crit- 
icism. Now they have real affection for 
story books. They know and I know how 
all the arts can work together.” 


Reporting Via the Arts 


The following was related by another 
resourceful teacher. “The Rotary Club 
sent an invitation to my sixth graders 
to come and report about their school 
experiences. The children planned this 
particular program as a review of all 
the high spots of their year. They began 
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with the authors I had introduced them 
to in September, (Kipling, Lear, and 
others) and continued through all im- 
portant holidays, a United Nations proj- 
ect, our personality study, an excursion 
to Washington, D. C., and the dances 
and dialogue we made up for the story 
and music of Peer Gynt. 

“They volunteered for committees to 
depict each event by making large illus- 
trations. Some were fastened together in 
a sequence finally evolving into a docu- 
mentary movie with accompanying ex- 
planations by committee members. 

“They began with illustrations of 
some of the Just So Stories and limericks. 
I'll tell you how our study of limericks 
came about. One noon a boy in the 
cafeteria was waving his arms around 
boisterously and I told him this: 


A diner while dining at Crewe 

Found quite a large mouse in his stew. 
Said the waiter, ‘Don’t shout 
And wave it about, 

Or the rest will be wanting one, too.’ 


“Then they wanted to know more about 
limericks, and as to be expected, were 
soon making up their own. 

“T wanted them to taste beautiful 
poetry too, so they wouldn’t be limited 
to just rhymed verse. We read silly things 
for fun, but I also used Robert Frost and 
Vachel Lindsay recordings. Just as a 
nibble, you know, for those few I could 
catch. One you catch with one thing and 
another with another. That’s why the 
baits must be many. I don’t always wait 
for children to discover and show me 
their interests. I leave things around that 
they will stumble over and ask questions 
about. 

“Before Christmas I purposely left 
some material on the United Nations in 
the room. Sure enough they bit. ‘Can we 
learn about the United Nations?’ We 
began by studying the religious celebra- 
tions in other lands. We didn’t just talk 
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and draw pictures. And we never use 
patterns or copy. 

“Although art supplies were limited 
we did more than just flat two-dimen- 
sional work. We used all sorts of scrap 
materials for diaramas. We made cos- | 
tumes and constructed scenery, inter- 
rupting our movie now and then to show 
these three-dimensional things. 

“Our personality study resulted from 
trouble we had with children getting 
along with each other. I told them if they 
lost a friend it was because of some 
reason. So we made check-up charts in 
order that each child could study him- 
self. We talked about getting enough rest, 
keeping teeth clean, and keeping healthy. 
We used a hygiene book for what it had 
to offer. That’s the way we like to use 
books. Not page by page going through 
them, but for research when the need 
occurs. Our language books, for in- 
stance, we used when we were writing 
letters for information and we needed 
to know the proper letter writing form. 

“We used many current magazines 
and newspapers. It gave me a big thrill 
to have a boy who couldn’t have gotten 
anywhere in a basic reader pull out a 
newspaper and say, ‘It says here... .’ 

“We had a whole course in American 
history and government before and after 
our trip to the capitol. Many pictures 
were made for the movie. The boy who 
painted Mount Vernon did an air view. 
It wasn’t the conventional front pillar 
view that you see in the photographs, 
but the committee decided it was suitable. 

‘“‘The movie was interrupted when chil- 
dren described experiences. We did a 
great deal of writing and spelling in addi- 
tion to art work. The boy chosen to con- 
struct the movie box got help from the 
shop teacher. This child, an orphan, 
needed so badly for us to approve his 
work. When he came back with his box 
his eyes simply pleaded, ‘Please like 
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what I have made.’ And everyone did. 


He was so proud of it. It was good. It 


worked well. 

“The day we were to give our program 
to the Rotary Club word came that the 
meeting was postponed. Being near the 
end of the school year we wouldn’t get 
to give it to them. But the children didn’t 
seem to mind. They showed the movie to 
their contemporaries and to their parents. 
They knew how to meet unexpected dis- 
appointments. They had had one before 
when our United Nations mural blew off 
the top of the truck. We had been asked 
to show it to a university class in social 
studies. When it blew off the truck it tore 
in the middle. This was the best expe- 
rience the children could have had. It 
taught them to accept calamity, mend it, 
and go on. Well, we mended the mural 
by putting a hinge in the middle. Later 
when we were asked to show it to a class 
in art education one of the mothers said 
‘I can take it in my station wagon easily 
because it folds up.’ 

“Individuals, too, had met disappoint- 
ments. Some children made scrapbooks 
of their personal hobbies. One boy, in- 
trigued by the paintings of Van Gogh, 
had a collection in his scrapbook. When 
a fifth-grade teacher saw it he noticed 
one particular print and said, ‘I’ve been 
looking all over for that! It’s the very 
one I want!’ This boy gulped and gave it 
to him. We had just finished our person- 
ality study and had been talking about 
how to please people and keep friends. 


I was determined that the child should 
have another print of that same picture 
and luckily I found one for him. 

“On the last day of school we had a 
party in my back yard. It was a pretty 
party with the children making it so. 
They made party things. And they were 
all looking and acting their best. This 
was a special day just for us, a day just 
for fun, one we’d remember a long time.” 


Live Today in Today’s Way 

H. A. Overstreet in The Mature Mind 
says: ‘Finally, the schools can build in 
the young a creative approach to life. 
Growth toward maturity is a growth away 
from the automatic and the imitative. A 
mature person is one who sees with his 
own eyes, thinks with his own brain, and 
creates with his own ingenuity and his 
own sense of values.” 

Many agree that the greatest waste in 
education is in the neglect of creative 
capacities for putting individual mental 
effort into action. The expression of a 
personal vision in an art form may have 
the power “to refresh and recharge the 
spirit’—the act itself revitalizing the 
creator, his product touching in turn a 
sensitive spark in the listener or be- 
holder. Whether it is a tune created, a 
dance improvised, a puppet made, a 
story written, a picture painted—it 
doesn’t matter. We know it will not be all 
for all, but it will be some for all. 
That’s why the baits must be many, 
many! 


THis EFFORT, THIS SEARCH FOR BEAUTY IN THE PHYSICAL ENVIRON- 
ment, is part and parcel of that inner framework, that organic frame- 
work, which ever seeks to develop beauty and order in human rela- 
tions; for beauty is designed that it may contribute to emotional 
ease, a feeling of well-being, a relaxed control in living —Marion 
Nessitt in A Public School for Tomorrow, Harper, 1953. 
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Special Days Around the World 


Some special days are celebrated in many countries—but the customs 
that accompany them may vary. Along with holidays in common each 
country has its own special days. The following articles sample special 
days around the world. The authors may be known to many of the 
readers as they participated in the ACEI Study Conference in St. Paul. 


Midsummers’ Eve in Sweden 


In Sweden we have a celebration at the 
end of June. It is an old tradition and 
what we celebrate is the arrival of light 
and the heat. In the morning that day all 
the children go out and pick flowers and 
leaves. The small ones may pick one 
tiny bunch and the big boys gather 
enormous branches with leaves; but 
everybody cooperates. 

Some grownups carry a long pole to a 
meadow, usually the same year after 
year. When the children start coming 
with their tributes they start to cover the 
pole with the leaves and make garlands 
and crowns of the flowers to put in the 
top of the pole, sometimes together with 
a Swedish flag. They finish it all but they 
don’t raise the pole. 

Everyone goes home and changes into 
his nicest clothes; those who have a spe- 
cial national costume put that on. Then 
in the afternoon the whole village meets 
in the meadow, and the strongest boys in 
the village raise the pole during cheers 
from the audience. The minister makes 
a short speech and the two musicians 
(usually with a recorder and violin) 
place themselves close to the pole and 
start playing. Everybody joins hands in 
a ring and sings and dances around the 
pole. There is usually some sort of acting 
to each song, but not so complicated as 
the usual folk dances. Some of those 
songs don’t make very much sense; others 
are a whole dramatic story. All Swedish 
children know them from a small age. 
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All this goes on for many hours, ex- 
cept for small rests now and then for ice 
cream or a performance by folk dance 
teams. This is Midsummers’ Eve, one of 
the longest and lightest days in Sweden. 
Quite a day for celebration we think.— 
Astrip CLEMEDTSON, Gothenburg, 
Sweden. 


Festival of Lights of India 


Divali, the Feast of Lights, is one of 
the most picturesque and well-known 
Indian celebrations. It is almost univer- 
sally celebrated although customs vary 
in different parts of the country. 

Divali means illumination. There are 
many versions of this festival’s origin, 
one commonly held in North India is 
connected with season and fertility. It is 
believed that Lakshumi, the goddess of 
wealth, returns to the plains after her 
stay in the hills during the summer 
months and on the night of her coming 
she must have lights to guide her. 

Weeks before the festival, houses are 
cleaned and whitewashed. Mothers and 
children buy little clay saucers, cotton, 
and oil, and prepare cotton wicks to light 
the diyas (lights) on the special day. 
Potters are very busy long before the 
festival making Divali toys of clay. 

Children buy toys for themselves and 
sometimes for the ones who are less for- 
tunate. The day is celebrated with special 
food cooked in the homes for family and 
others who may not have much. 

At night children start putting oil and 
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wicks in clay saucers, light them and put 
them on edges of roofs and window 
ledges. Set in rows along driveways and 
banks of streams, there is profuse illum- 
ination and everything looks pretty and 
lighted. There is lots of music, fellow- 
ship, and excitement all over.—Fairu 
Ratston, Lucknow, U.P., India. 





Doll Festival in Japan 


Among the many festivals of children 
in Japan we would count the Doll Fes- 
tival as one of the most happy celebra- 
tions. This festival is held on March 
third. Originally it was made to repre- 
sent court life of Ancient Japan. Dolls 
representing the emperor and empress, 
court ministers, musicians, and attend- 
ants are displayed on a specially-made 
shelf which consists of a few flights of 
low steps. Miniature furniture and uten- 
sils are also displayed. The making of 
these dolls and tiny furniture has become 
an exquisite art. 

Other kinds of Western-styled dolls 
have recently been added with modern 
furniture. 

It is customary to invite some friends 
to the home. They sit in front of the 
dolls and eat sweets and food which were 
offered to the dolls. With the Western 
influence more of these gatherings are 
turning into regular parties where the 
mothers take pride in making rice cakes 
and sandwiches and maybe fruit punch 
for the little guests. 

This festival is also called the Peach 
Blossom Festival because of the season 
when peach blossoms are coming out.— 
Rut Serko Ruropa, Tokyo, Japan. 


Nov-Ruz in Iran 


It is 21st March and the first day of 
Iranians’ New Year. Day and night be- 
come equal. This is our Nov-Ruz (Nov 
means new, Ruz means day). 

Some of the ceremonies start from the 
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evening of last Tuesday of the old year. 

In yards, on the roofs, and in the parks 

people will have a fire with kindlings 

and dried bushes. Children (sometimes 

adults, too) jump over the fire and say: 
Yellow color of my face be yours 
And red color of yours be mine. 

They chant and dance around the fire 
and then they gather the ashes to throw 
in the running water of a stream. 

Some children and adults will fire fire- 
crackers. Boys, with musk on their faces 
or mantles on their heads, will knock at 
the doors with copper vessels in hand for 
asking candies and dried fruits. 

Inside, the houses will be decorated 
with flowers and green grown seeds. On 
tables you can find every kind dried 
fruits and candies. In the evening of last 
Tuesday and of Nov-Ruz all members of 
family will sit around table and children 
will say greetings in unison. Visiting and 
greeting will begin with close relatives 
and friends. Children will receive pres- 
ents from these people. 

Thirteenth day after Nov-Ruz is sup- 
posed to be unlucky for staying at home. 
All the people spend the day in the green 
meadows and orchard garden and can- 
yon, playing, chanting, and dancing, 
while the adults prepare the meal in the 
open air. 

On the fourteenth day the green seeds 
will be thrown out and people will try 
to stay at home or in office. The chanting 
in those two days is: 

“Thirteenth out of door, Fourteenth 
in.’—MouaMMED Moezzi and Mousen 
KALANTARY, Tehran, Tran. 


Too-Bishvat in Israel 


Too-Bishvat means 15 days in the 
month of Shevat, which falls approxi- 
mately at the end of January. Too- 
Bishvat marks the New Year of the trees 
and the birth of the spring. At this time 
of the year the country is green covered 
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with many flowers. The almond tree blos- 
soms—it is the first to blossom, to an- 
nounce the coming of the spring. 

Through thousand years of exile this 
day lost its meaning and was celebrated 
only symbolically. On this day Jews 
throughout generations used to eat fruits 
from the Holy Land and tell the tradi- 
tional stories of the days when our fathers 
lived on their land and brought out bread 
from the soil. 

When the first pioneers came to Israel, 
Too-Bishvat gained back its real mean- 
ing. We dedicated this day to planting 
trees, thus to cover and dress up our bare 
country. Children throughout the country 
dress in white, adorned with flowers. 
Everyone carries a plant and walks with 
his school in a procession (singing spe- 
cial songs) to the bare mountain they are 
assigned. When they reach the place 
every child stands beside a hole with his 
plant. A signal is given and every child 
plants his tree whispering a prayer to the 
land that goes like this: 

I and you are tied forever by this 
little plant that will grow and bloom. 

When the planting is over the children 
dance around the trees and eat the tradi- 
tional fruits such as almonds, figs, dates. 
——-Tova Ben-Dov, Haifa, Israel. 


Advent Sundays in Germany 


Four Sundays before Christmas, when. 


the days are getting shorter, we light in 
Germany the first candle of the Advent- 
wreath. 

All family members help to bind the 
wreath of evergreen tree branches and 
decorate it with four red candles, one 
for each Sunday. 

Lighting the first candle on Sunday 
afternoon, when it is already getting dark 
outside, means that the most beautiful 
and peaceful time of the year begins— 
Advent-time. 

You should go into a room where a 
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family is celebrating the first Advent- 
Sunday, smell the Lebkuchen (Christmas 
cookies), and be with children to see how 
their eyes are full of joy when they sing 
or listen to a story or do handicrafts for 
people they love. 

And the first Sunday is followed by 
the second, when we light two candles, 
and the third and the fourth Sundays. 
Then every candle is lit and Christmas is 
almost here. We have a poem, telling 
about the candles: 


Advent, Advent 

ein Lichtlein brennt! 

erst eins, dann zwei, 

dann drei, dann viet-— 

dann steht das Christkind 
vor der Tur. 

Advent, Advent 

a candle burns. 

First one, then two, 

then three, then four— 

then Christchild stands 


in front of the door. 
—Rutu Roewe, Berlin, Germany. 


Christmas in the Philippines 


Christmas in the Philippines is very 
much awaited by children and adults. 

Every classroom has paper lanterns, 
Christmas baskets, and gay homemade 
decorations on the walls, windows, and 
doors made by children from all sorts 
of native materials. 

The schools usually hold a music and 
lantern festival in an open space or audi- 
torium. All the children sing Christmas 
carols and hang up their lanterns. The 
public is invited. When school is out the 
lanterns are taken home and are hung 
by the windows of their homes. 

A week or so before Christmas day 
groups of children go caroling from 
house to house in the vicinity. They 
usually carry homemade bells, triangles, 
or any thing that may help accompany 
their songs. 

The season is announced by using 
homemade bamboo cannons. Sounds 
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from these bamboo cannons are heard 
throughout the night during the season. 
Firecrackers are mostly used on Christ- 
mas Eve. 

Children never fail to hear the mid- 
night mass on Christmas Eve and after 
church next morning most children go 
to the homes of their godmothers or god- 
fathers to claim their gifts. They also 
visit their nearest relatives, kiss their 
hands on Christmas day, and get the gifts 
prepared for them. These gifts are shiny 
coins, sweets, fruits, and clothes.—Mkrs. 
Ienacio_ B. Oxaso, Zamboango City. 
Philippines. 


Easter in Greece 


One of our important celebrations is 
Faster. As the great day draws near, 
everyone in the family helps with the 
preparations. The father brings the lamb 
they are going to grill in the open fire. 
Mother dyes the eggs red and molds the 
pastry. The children run in and out of 
the house taking the pastry to the bakers 
to bake it. 

At 10:30 on Easter Eve, all dressed 
in their best clothes for the midnight 
service, comes the great moment: Mother 
presents the children with the white 
Easter candles tied with red and blue 
ribbons. The excitement is at its climax. 

After the service the family returns 
home with lighted candles. They sit for 
the special Easter soup “maycritsa” and 
knock each other’s eggs with the greeting, 
“Christ has risen.” 

A child’s eyes gleam with happiness 
when his egg has withstood the knocks. 
Yes, mother gave him the strongest egg. 

Then to bed to dream of the coming 
day that will be full of fun. A strong 
rope hanging from a pine tree will make 
the swing for the girls. A colorful kite 
flying higher than eagles will take the 
boys to the land of adventure.—Kartu- 
ERINE LAzARIDOU, Athens, Greece. 
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Vajiravudh Day in Thailand 

Vajiravudh day is on the 25th of No- 
vember. It is kept in remembrance of 
King Vajiravudh, who came on the throne 
of Thailand in 1910. He established the 
Boy Scout Movement and later the mod- 
ern educational system. 

In Bangkok, the capital of Thailand, 
the ceremony takes place in Lumpini 
Park. On this day, Boy Scouts of every 
school march with the school band to the 
royal statue. After saluting they all take 
off their caps and kneel down. Then they 
sing the special song eulogizing him. All 
day long people, clubs, and companies 
come to pay homage with wreaths and 
flowers. 

Each school brings a school wreath or 
large’ bouquet prepared by the children. 
It seems to be the flower contest day, for 
all wreaths and bouquets are beautifully 
made up in meaningful styles. At night 
the place is crowded. Many thousands of 
people come to see wreaths and flowers, 
and at the same time they can enjoy the 
fireworks, listen to concerts, and other 
kinds of entertainments.—Mrs. Krone 
Keo PapuMANoNDA, Bangkok, Thailand. 


Independence Day in Bolivia 


“The sixth of August will soon be 
here,” Maria thought, as she carried a 
pail of water to help in the construction 
of the new adobe classroom that her 
campesino parents were building for the 
school to honor the day Bolivia celebrates 
its independence. 

Only yesterday Maria made a flag to 
decorate the “escuela.” 

Maria’s mother was also busy making 
a flag, for she knew that every home 
would have the national flag flying high 
on top of the roof. Its meaning embraced 
the past, present, and future: red, which 
represents blood that the earlier heroes 
lost in securing freedom of Bolivia; yel- 
low, the present richness of its mines: 
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and green, its future resources and the 
hope of its youth. 

For many days Maria and her school- 
mates were busy rehearsing at the prin- 
cipal “plaza.” They practiced the parade 
and the singing of hymns. 

On August 6, trumpets, drums, and 
firecrackers woke Maria. She hurried for 
she had to recite a poem in the program 
prepared for the occasion. All the people 
in the community were there, wearing 
their most colorful garments. The fiesta 
started. Teachers’, parents’, and chil- 
dren’s voices rose in one accord to sing 
the national anthem: “to die rather than 
live like slaves . . .”—Diva Mas DE 
Urouizo, La Paz, Bolivia. 


Anzac Day in Australia 


Many of the special days celebrated in 
Australia during the school year are of 
English origin such as the Queen’s birth- 
day and Guy Fawkes Day or an event of 
a lighter vein such as the “Melbourne 
Cup” holiday. Australia Day does not 


‘occur during school sessions so I think 


that the most significant celebration or 
remembrance day is Anzac Day. 

This story is related to Australian and 
New Zealand children prior to April 25th 
each year: 

“The name Anzac came into being at the 


beginning of World War I, in 1914 when 
the Ist Australian division with the 4th In- 


fantry Brigade were transported to Egypt. 
There these Australian soldiers underwent 
training and ultimately formed with the New 
Zealand contingent the body known as the 
Anzac Corps (Australian and New Zealand 
Army Corps). 

“On Aprii 25. this Anzac Corps carried out 
the memorable landing on the Gallipoli Pen- 
insula afterwards called Anzac Cove. They 
fought against the Turkish defenses trying to 
wrest the control of the straits. It was an 
ill-fated expedition and finally a cleverly ex- 
ecuted evacuation took place. Though on this 
occasion the Anzacs were defeated, they estab- 
lished themselves as most daring fighters.” 


On April 25 there is a large march in 
each capitol city called the “Anzac 
March.” The streets are decorated with 
the Union Jack, Australian, and New 
Zealand flags and the march is led by 
bands from the different armed forces. 
Forces from World War II also join with 
the original Anzacs in this march and in 
services that are held at the Shrine of 
Remembrance and wherever there are 
memorials for our Armed Forces. 

The children line the streets holding 
their flags and many wear the medals that 
their fathers or grandfathers were given 
during World War I and II. 

Historically, this is an important day 
to Australian and New Zealand children 
as it was a real landmark in which Aus- 
tralians and New Zealanders became 
identified in world affairs —FLORENCE 
KENDALL, Perth, West Australia. 


J HAVE RECENTLY BEEN TO THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, TO 
Canada, and to England. It was a long journey. right on the other 
side of the world. I found the children there very like children here 
(in India), and so I easily made friends with them, whenever I had 
the chance, I played with them a little. That was much more interest- 
ing than many of my talks with the grown-ups. For children every- 
where are much the same; it is the grown-ups who imagine they are 
very different and deliberately make themselves so.—JAWAHARLAL 
Neuru, Prime Minister and Minister of External Affairs. Republic 


of India, [1951]. 
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tions—as well as from the informa- 
tive general sessions, the inspiring 
peakers, the laboratory and dis- 
cussion groups, consultation hours, 
functional display, and other fea- 
jures of the Study Conference. 
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Rhythms and Dance 
in Creative Education 


By JULIE WILSON LEPESCHKIN 










The child, by accumulating 
many sensory experiences, 
builds reservoirs of knowl- 
edge to be drawn upon. 





Photos courtesy 
Roger Conant and 
Ann Dell Chiesa, 
Burlington, Vt. 
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‘THERE Is A GROWING INTEREST IN CREA- 
tive education and along with this a 
growing realization that the stereotypes 
of procedure lead to stereotyped end- 
products. Stereotyped procedures are 
made possible through television and 
radio, not to mention various playbooks 
and workbooks put on the market by 
well-meaning people. These procedures 
are destructive to the growth of indivi- 
dual creativity in children. 

A creative art education given to all 
children will encourage the talented and 
the gifted who will contribute to our 
culture. It will provide others with a 
power, joy, and understanding guar- 
anteed to make of their lives something 
more full and productive than they other- 
wise would have been. 

Teachers of educational dance and 
rhythms find that one of the hardest 
things to communicate to other adults 
is that the child’s experiences in drum- 
ming, singing, and moving is “teaching” 
him something. Our culture is so attuned 
to the obvious competitive elements. A 
dance means “learning steps,” drum- 
ming means learning specific “drum 
scores” to be used in a band. Singing 
often means learning a definite “song” 
that can be sung in front of adults so 
that they will recognize that this child 
has accomplished something and will be 
“above” other children of the same age 
by virtue of this accomplishment. Hap- 
pily there are a significant number of 
adults who see the greater value of the 
experience approach in art education as 
opposed to the imitative one. They real- 
ize that by accumulating many sensory 
experiences the child builds reservoirs 
of knowledge to be drawn upon as they 





Julie Wilson Lepeschkin is a teacher of educa- 
tional dance and rhythms whose experience in- 
cludes working with many kinds of groups of 
children and adults. As the mother of three 
daughters she realizes what parents can do. 
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are needed for further productivity and 
individual growth. 


Sources of Help: 
Barclay, Dorothy. “The TV Generation’s 

Growing Pains.” New York Times Maga- 

zine, May 23, 1954, p. 54. 
Dewey, John. Art as Experience. 


Balch, & Co., 1934. Ch. 1-4. 


Babies Respond to Rhythm 


Parents and home have the first and 
most constant influence on the develop- 
ment of the child. Most important of all 
is that the child feel free in his home 
environment. If parents are tense be- 
cause they attempt to have a spotless 
house, to have children “mind” and be 
“quiet,” and expect children to acquire 
standard accomplishments, the relaxed 
atmosphere necessary to the freedom-of- 
play in creativity will be lacking. The 
presence of an over-serious or over- 
critical adult can also be a definite draw- 
back. Creativity flourishes best in a pleas- 
ant, sympathetic environment where 
there is reasonable order and _ loving, 
understanding parents who approve of 
spontaneous creative outbursts and are 
interested in their children’s imagina- 
tions. 

Martha Graham, the _ well-known 
dancer, tells her classes about seeing an 
Indian mother move her baby’s feet in 
rhythm to the tribal dance drums which 
were being played. Can we not learn 
something from this? We need not delay 
rhythmic training until a child is of 
nursery-school age. From the moment a 
child is born there can be rhythm and 
music in his surroundings. Since he is 
an uncomplicated human being, the 
music should be simple. Ethnic music, 
folk songs, and those made up for him 
by his family are the best for him in 
his early beginnings. 

His mother may dance with him in 
her arms. Who knows what impressions 
these carry to his nervous system? When 
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his eyes begin to track they follow the 
movements of objects, wind in the trees, 
curtains blowing, people around him. 
If he is fortunate, mobiles, colorful pic- 
tures are there for him to observe. When 
he is more aware, rhythms can be softly 
tapped on his arms or legs while music 
or dance is going on. 

When a child can sit up, try giving 
him a big drum and a drum stick. Noth- 
ing may happen for a while, but one 
day he will beat the drum and be over- 
joyed at its sound. See what a good time 
he has drumming while the piano or 
radio is being played. You may be sur- 
prised that he plays the underlying beat 
of music so accurately. He is not in- 
hibited at this young age, and rhythm 
is natural to every normal person. 

One day when he bangs on the table— 
try banging back. You will notice that 
your beats and his fall into a simple 
rhythmic pattern. Maybe he plays three 
beats, you play three, he plays two, you 
play two. It is a fine game. 

Give him large bells (too big to put in 
his mouth), or large safe rattles (ones 
that won’t break and lose stones or 
seeds), or two wooden blocks or sticks 
cut from dowels and let him play away. 

Children are amused by colored cloth 
or ribbons that can be moved while the 
music plays. Make his toys “dance” for 
him. These are experiences that he can 
understand and they will lay a founda- 
tion for more complex ones later on. 

One of the best influences a child can 
have is to have other children dancing 
often in his home. The parents can stim- 
ulate their own children and their friends 
to dance by providing them with a phono- 
graph, good records, a few simple percus- 
sion instruments, a box of dyed cheese- 
cloth cloths or scarfs and enough space 
to move in. Children are so suggestible 
that remarks such as these are enough 
to set them in motion: 
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“Who’s going to be a funny clown this 
morning?” or “Who can show us how a 
train goes?” and a word of notice such as, 
“What a good dance. I like the way you are 
stamping your feet.” 


Some children are harder to motivate 
than others. Try giving some newsprint 
and crayons to these children. They often 
draw things that suggest material for 
dances. If an adult encourages them a 
little they will dance about their pictures. 

If children feel desirably uninhibited 
they will respond delightfully to 
rhythmic sounds in their environment. 
A fifteen-month old of my acquaintance 
dances to words repeated in rapid suc- 
cession such as, “butter, butter, butter, 
butter, butter.”” The sound of the washing 
machine, distant hammering, or even the 
scraping of the phonograph needle left 
on a record will start her dancing gaily. 


Sources of Help: 

Coleman, Satis. Creative Music in the Home. 
John Day Co., 1927. 

Hughes, Langston. First Book of Rhythms. 
Franklin Watts, 1954. 

Pillsbury Records, P. O. Box 110, Santa 
Barbara, Calif. Children’s original per- 
cussion compositions composed without 
adult guidance. 


Young Children Create Songs 


One of the most enjoyable rhythmic 
activities that a parent and child can 
engage in is the making up of songs about 
things that are immediately within the 
child’s experience. The parent and child 
can create new words to established folk 
tunes. Or, on the spur of the moment, 
they can create simple melodies that suit 
their spontaneous rhyming or lyrics. It 
is the fun that comes from creating that 
is important—not the end-product. Chil- 
dren learn by freely exploring a medium. 
Too many people have been unduly 
scared by the overly formal and rigid 
approach to music and dance that has 
been thrust upon them at too early an 
age. It is worth remembering that music 
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existed long before musical theory and 
that different societies have developed 
different musical traditions indicating 
that all musical possibilities are not dis- 
covered by any one of them. There 
should be a freedom-of-play in the young 
child’s musical and dance life. 

A girl of three-and-a-half had been 
to see the delightful, animated cartoon 
of the Russian fairy tale, The Magic 
Horse. In it were the firebirds, called in 
English “Dazzling Peacocks.” They 
danced in the story and dazzle they did! 
The child was apparently fascinated for 
she went about being a peacock for a 
long time. One night she stuffed a long 
piece of yellow cheesecloth in the back of 
her pants and trailed around gracefully 
using her arms as wings. She told us that 
she was a peacock and then began to sing 
in meaningless words in a mode that 
sounded for all the world like a Gregor- 
ian Chant. She explained that she was 
“singing in Russian.” 

A child brought up in a German speak- 
ing home sang of everything in her im- 
mediate environment that impressed her. 
Riding along in the car one day a train 
whistle was heard in the distance, into 
her sing-song came the line, ““Choo, choo, 
warum schreist du?” 

Another child stood by the bassinette 
of her month-old sister singing her a 
soothing chant as her right foot beat out 
the underlying beat, “Don’t cry Neenie. 
Don’t cry Neenie. See the flowers. See 
the poppies.” At Christmas time a pre- 
schooler sat at the piano softly playing 
on the keys while she sang, “Dear little 
Christ Child get up and come with me. 
Dear little Christ Child get up and come 
with me. Get up and come with me—to 
the grocery store.” 

If children do this spontaneously what 
is the parent’s role? Give them casual 
but warm praise and encouragement. If 
they ask you to listen, by all means listen 
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as much as possible. Mother or father 
and child can sing to each other about 
what they are doing. The parents can 
often make up rhymes for the child’s 
delight about the child himself. 


Sources of Help: 

Nelson, Mary Jarman. Fun with Music. 
Albert Whitman Co., 1941. 

Seeger, Ruth Crawford. American Folk Songs 
for Children. Doubleday, 1948. 

Landeck, Beatrice. Songs To Grow On. 
Marks, 1950. 


Hunt, Evelyn. Music Time. 


Viking, 1947. 


Add Poetry, Stories, Other Arts 


Besides these activities directly re- 
lated to dance there are the influences 
of all the other creative arts. Poetry and 
stories read to the child contribute greatly 
to his rhythmic sense. The adult can en- 
joy taking children to local and distant 
art museums to enjoy the rhythm and 
form of sculpture and paintings. Short 
films of dance and art that even very 
young children will observe with interest 
are available through visual aid groups, 
museums, and educational bureaus. 

In the preceding paragraphs the em- 
phasis has been on the creative elements 
of dance and rhythms. The parent should 
make sure that the child has ample op- 
portunity to be physically free, to run 
and jump, ride tricycles, climb ladders, 
ropes or trees, swim, and play ball. The 
child can also be taught simple rudimen- 
tary tumbling activities, somersaults, 
cartwheels, forward and backward rolls, 
making bridges. Parents and child can 
have a fine time making up and execut- 
ing tricks of all kinds using either or 
both parents for a gymnast’s pole. 

Sources of Help: 

The British Government has done worthy 
research regarding the physical capabil- 
ities of boys and girls of different ages. 
Its findings can be found in two books: 
Moving and Growing—Pt. I, 1952; and 


Planning the Programme—Pt. II, 1953; 
Ministry of Education and the Central 
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Office of Information, Stationery, London. 
These can be ordered through The Dance 


Mart, Box 315, Midtown Sta., New York 
tee ee ee 


Rhythm and Dance at School 


When the child is of school age the 
parents and teachers must work together 
to provide a good rhythms and dance 
program. In a survey made by Walter 
Terry, dance critic of the New York 
Herald Tribune, in 1951, a little more 
than half of the public school systems in 
the United States recommended that such 
education be included in the curriculum. 
This does not mean that it was included, 
nor that it was of the best caliber. Recog- 
nition is due those who despite the ob- 
stacles of space, time, and finances have 
managed to give the children in their 
charge a worthy creative education. It is 
clearly indicated that educators and the 
public at large need to know more about 
this means of education. 

Although the untrained person with a 
good feeling for the nature of children 
can do a great deal, the person with 
know-how and a creative mind can do 
more. Rigid impatient perfectionists 
should not be allowed near any novice 
in the arts, especially children. But the 
highly creative person has been through 
creative struggles and development. He 
knows the satisfaction that learning can 
bring, he knows the nature of techniques 
and what they can do, and hence he can 
lead children farther. That is, he can 
lead them farther if he knows children 
and has the understanding to start with 
them where they are, challenge them to 
go a little farther, and encourage them 
to improve. 

If such a person is in your school 
system, rejoice and give him support. 
If any such persons are not in your school 
system but are available in your com- 
munity, seek them out and put them to 
work with your children. 
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If it is impossible to make arrange. 
ments to include outsiders within the 
structure of the school, arrange classes 
outside of it. Find a time and a place 
for a special class. Keep the fee low 
enough so that it will be within the reach 
of the majority of the children. Use the 
avenues of publicity available to you to 
increase the interest of your community. 
Tell everyone who might be interested in 
the advantages available to his child. 
Prepare articles for newspapers, make 
friends with the local radio and TV an. 
nouncers, take pictures of the class in 
action and hang them in conspicuous 
places. When possible, arrange demon- 
strations for the local clubs and PTA 
groups. 

If people with a knowledge of what 


is good for our children don’t put energy 


into making it available, there will be no 
one to counteract the constant “trumpet- 


ing of the tawdry” to sell products, to 
win fame for themselves or to innocently 
and with the best of intentions fill the 
minds of children with unadulterated 
“Sunk.” 

If a trained creative teacher cannot 
be found, intelligent teachers and _ par- 
ents can still do a great deal toward pro- 
viding a good dance program. 


Sources of Help: 

Books on a good dance program: 

Waterman, Elizabeth. The Rhythm Book. 
A. S. Barnes and Co., 1936. 

Dixon, Madeleine. The Power of Dance. 
John Day, 1939. 

Murray, Ruth. Dance in Elementary Edu- 
cation. Harpers, 1953. 

Erlanger, Margaret. Materials for Teach- 
ing Dance. Am. Assoc. for Health, Phys. 
Educ. and Recreation, 1201 - 16th St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. Price $1. Includes 
record lists for children. One excellent 
source of recordings not listed is: Greystone 
Corporation, Educational Activities Division, 
100 - 6th Ave., New York 13, N. Y. 

Impulse! 160 Palo Alto Dr., San Francisco. 
Calif. 1953. Books not available locally, 
or out-of-print can be purchased from: Kamin 
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Dance Bookshop, 1365 Sixth Ave., New York 

19, N. Y. 

Movies: for parent groups and assemblies: 
D. D. Livingston, 349 E. 45th St, New 

York City, has a good collection of dance 

films available for rental. Ethnic dances 


are particularly good. 
Building Children’s Personalities Through 


Creative Dance, by U.C.L.A. University Ext. 
Dept. of Visual Instruction, 10851 Le Conte 


Ave.. Los Angeles, Calif. 
Rhythm Is Everywhere. Carl Mahnke, 215 


East 3rd St., Des Moines, Iowa. 


Rhythm Instruments and Movement, Eliza- 


beth Waterman, Editor. Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica, 450 W. 56th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


Children See Performances 


To supplement and complement any 
dance program there is no substitute for 
flesh and blood performers. Children can 
dance for each other. Investigate the 
nearest college dance group; many of 
these are eager and willing to do pro- 
grams for school groups. There are also 
many professional dancers in New York 
and other localities in the United States 
who are available for performances, 
master lessons, and lecture-demonstra- 
tions at surprisingly low fees when com- 
pared with musicians of the same caliber 
and professional standing. 

Sources for finding out about professional 
dancers: 

New York Times 

Martin’s column. 
New York Herald Tribune (Sunday edition) 

Walter Terry’s column. 

— Observer, 55 West 11th St., New York 
ity. 
Pas Magazine, 1841 Broadway. New York 

23, N. Y. 


The uninformed opinions of society 
are always to be taken into considera- 
tion in any parent-child relationship. 
Creative education is particularly vulner- 
able in this respect. The three greatest 
difficulties are: 


e The tendency on the part of many parents 
to hope for a great talent in the child and to 
judge everything he does and the teacher 
does on this basis. 


John 


(Sunday edition) 
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e The mediocre standards of the general pub- 
lic who insist that—all paintings should look 


like something “real,” a tree or a horse or a 
house; all dances should be imitations of 


what they thought Pavlova was or what Fred 
Astaire is; and all songs and music to at 


least resemble, “The Moon Comes Over the 
Mountain.” ; 


e The somewhat delicate problem of boys- 
in-the-dance. 


I remember a mother telling me with 
wry humor that her husband, a devoted 
and loving father, had recently remarked, 
“IT know most parents think that their 
children are bright, but Donny really /S 
bright.” I expect that all of us parents 
like to feel that our offspring have a 
“touch of genius.” If we expect more of 
our children than they can live up to, 
chances are that they will do less well 
and child and parent alike will be dis- 
appointed. It is safer to love him, guide 
his interests, nurture his development, 
and let talent and genius take care of 
themselves. By this approach parent and 
child will have spent many happy hours 
together and both will have built a rich 
reservoir of experiences to be drawn upon 
throughout a lifetime. 

If a parent has high standards and 
knows what is good, how does the medi- 
ocre affect his children? Unfortunately 
dance standards as set by TV, movies, 
and the many poor “ballet-tap-and-acro- 
batic” studios are often impressive to 
children. 

More unfortunately, many adults in 
the community do not realize the differ- 
ence between good and bad dance for the 
growing child. If your child is overly im- 
pressed by the favorable comments made 
about the wonderful dancing done by 
Suzy down the block at the “spring re- 
cital” (it may have consisted of warmed- 
over versions of the “Nutcracker Suite” 
or routines gleaned from a vaudeville 
act thirty years ago), take him to some- 
thing better. If decor makes it more at- 
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tractive, go all out to make it available. 
Let your sympathetic friends rally round. 

Let your child learn to enjoy dancing 
for guests on occasion. The attitude can 
be that we all like to dance and dancing 
for someone else is letting them share an 
experience. The young child can make 
up dances on the spur of the moment once 
the music is started or an idea given. 
The older child may want to compose a 
dance with the help of teacher, mother, 
or father. 

Boys-in-the-dance is a tough and 
knotty problem in a country where every 
boy is supposed to be a rough and ready 
Westerner, a fullback, a home runner, 
and what have you. In spite of intelligent 
handlings in homes, of willing parents, 
of enlightened communities there still is 
a lurking fear that any boy who takes up 
dance is not quite normal. It is another 
thing that will take time. 

These things help. If a father can 
dance with his son, wonderful! If a 
mother can dance with her son, good! 
If everybody in school dances freely, as 
is possible in some of the private and 
forward-looking public schools, excel- 
lent. In some areas it is wiser to call 
educational dance, “rhythms” or even 
“drumming.” The teacher or parent has 
to believe that the majority of boys like 
dancing that is specifically boys’ dance. 
All most of them need is an excuse to 
overcome social stigma. Ideally, boys 
should have men teachers. Ruth Murray 
of Wayne University reported that in 
her dance class at the University of Iowa 
in the summer of 1953 there were 34 


Longing 


Beggar 
of dreams am I 





men teachers out of a class of 56. It’s 
coming, slow though it may be. 

The teacher and parent who promote 
dance education are still in the category 
of pioneers. And like all pioneers they 
face hardships and disappointments as 
well as joyous surprises and unexpected 
moments of good fortune. Let them recog- 
nize at the outset that individuals vary 
widely in their musical and dance poten- 
tialities and hence let every adult deal- 
ing with this problem say everyday, 
“Though I try my best, if it isn’t in the 
child no one can put it there.” Let them 
provide children with a good musical 
and dance environment, but not expect 
too much obvious learning to take place. 
What children accomplish may not be 
apparent for months or years. Let them 
be joyous about their work. Try not to 
teach narrow specifics, but present all 
children with a way of enriching their 
emotional lives today, tomorrow, and for 
life. Let them have a purpose in their 
work and progression from day to day, 
but do not be in a hurry. No need for 
tension, nor for doubt that this kind of 
work is worth while. 

Let them be free from undesirable 
tensions, but let them seek those creative 
ways which give us all a sense of excite- 
ment, a sense of exploring, and a sense 
of accomplishing. 

All people who work industriously to 
give the best creative education to their 
children have spent their time in one of 
the most laudable ways. They have not 
only helped their own, but other children 
as well. 


for children yet unborn 
that they may live that life for which 


men hope. 


—Harry O. EISENBERG 
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Make It With and For Children 


One of a series of articles from material collected by members of the Make It With and For 


Children Committee of ACEI, Adele Rudolph (Philadelphia), chairman. 


Let’s Look to Proof for Authority 


How po cHILpREN’s ATTITUDES AND COMMENTS REFLECT 
happy, exciting experiences in school? What puts the zest in 
learning for them? 

Many classroom programs today reflect new techniques of 
teaching; there is integration of subject matter, experiences, 
activities, and ideas. Blocks of time are devoted to some phase 
of study rather than to isolated subject matter. During work 
periods children use many of their skills and abilities and are 
challenged by new problems and purposeful learning. 

Along with this is another practice that is fascinating for 
children—the opportunity for discovery. Teachers are continu- 
ally alert for situations in which the spirit of discovery exists— 
activities which are genuine attempts to find out something, to 
solve some problem, or to clarify some idea or concept. Chil- 
dren who are privileged to explore, investigate, experiment, and 
make generalizations from experiences appropriate to their 
stage of development and who see purpose in such meaningful 
projects find learning a real pleasure. 

Inherent in these practices—indeed an integral part of them 
—is the use of tools and materials. Whether it is in the field of 
reading, arithmetic, science, or social studies, the student learns 
best when he uses concrete materials to attain or to verify 
abstract concepts. This is true, not only for the young child, 
but for older children as well, although motives and materials 
differ with age groups. 

A seven-year-old says, “I don’t see how yellow butter comes 
from white milk.” “You have to cut butter with a knife and 
milk is soft; how does it get hard?” adds a classmate. So the 
class makes butter and concepts of transformation and processes 
are understandable and sensible to the children because they 
have not only seen it happen but they have made it happen. 

The children learn in the social studies course that the fine 
deep forests of a northern country produce valuable lumber. 
How is it used? Well, to make paper, for one thing. Paper? 
Ridiculous. Look at a tree and look at a piece of paper. How 
could one come from the other? A teacher can state the fact and 
demand that the children accept it. But what kind of future 
citizens are we trying to build? Citizens who accept without 
question statements from people of “authority”? Or people who 
reason and test ideas, actions, and concepts before embracing 
them? If a teacher is working toward building a critical, reason- 
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Knowledge is un- 
derstanding of 
the fact. 














Ideas should be 
understood first, 
accepted later. 
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ing mind, he will take his group to a paper mill, he will explain 


how paper can also be made from other materials, such as rags. TR 
He will encourage the class to make paper. | 

This does not mean that no child or adult should accept any Fs 
statement until he proves it himself. It does mean, however, that 





where possible children should be given the opportunity to prove 

authority rather than merely to accept authority as proof. The | i 

more knowledge a child accumulates through actual experience, 

the greater is his desire to explore further his everyday world. 
Much of today’s living comes packaged. To dye a piece of is 

material, you buy a package of dye at the store. Is that super- 

ficial last stage enough of an understanding for the whole glor- 

ious scale of tints and shades, of hues and colors, available to Ee 

the artist and the craftsman? If you settle for a few easy words 

of explanation here, do you also settle for a quick sale of pack- 

aged ideas and philosephies? How do we get colors? What is 


dye? What are some of the ways dye can be used? Don’t tell— BUT’ 
try! Berries, beets, yellow crocus, black oak bark—let the chil- scald: 
dren find them, convert them into the coloring agent, and color — 
their own costumes or pieces of handwork. Then children will crean 
couple understanding with resourcefulness as they begin to — 
appreciate their interdependence with the world around them. mixe! 

There are more examples in every classroom, every day, 
where doing can replace listening and watching. Hot fat and use § 
string make a candle that burns. That’s how the Pilgrims did it. ie 
How can children understand our country, its laws and ideas, taste. 


without having a feeling for, an empathy with, the people who 
helped begin it? 

Grains of corn make meal. How? Do it—you’ll see. Bricks 
for houses? They are made from local raw clay. Really? Don’t 
take my word for it—do it yourself. Salt? You can get it from 
the ocean. Ill help you. 

When a teacher teaches in this way, using common, simple 

material to make complicated items of living, he is doing many 
things. First of all, he is giving children a happy time. Second, 
he is teaching them basic knowledges which they secure by | 1), gerstan ene 
doing, seeing, feeling, discovering for themselves. Third, he is | . 4 experience 
teaching resourcefulness and adaptability as children face to- | bring resource- 
gether problems in handling materials and in construction. | fulness. 
Finally, he is encouraging boys and girls to wonder, to question, 
to want to find out for themselves; he is beginning the mold of 
critical thinking based upon knowledge. This ultimate goal can- 
not be acquired just by top-level courses in a college curriculum. 
It must be a continuous process which begins in the earliest 
grades with the simple tools of jars to make butter, beets to dye 
a piece of cloth—Rutu D. Tomuinson, Oak Lane Country Day 
School, Temple University, Philadelphia. 
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*_. JOHNNY’S AT THE GARDEN GATE, 


9 A WORK SONG 
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WAITING FOR HIS BUTTER. CAKE; 













From Songs of Childhood of 
THE MUSIC EDUCATION SER- 
IES. Used by permission of 


COME, BUTTER COME! COME, BUTTER. COME! — Sinn, and co. owner of" the 











BUTTER MAKING: tools and_ utensils 
scalded and clean; heavier the cream, the 
larger amount of “butter comes”; quart 
container takes about 5 oz. of heaviest 
cream. Agitate liquid: in glass jar by 
shaking or by using wooden dasher, in deep 
bowl by using rotary beater or electric 
mixer. (Discarded glass jar—clear glass, 
tall for width, straight sides, wide mouth, 
screw-top lid; for groups of 2 to 6 children 
use 8 to 16 oz. jars and 2 or 3 oz. cream.) 

If needed, add few drops of yellow vege- 
table matter (juice of carrots). Add salt to 
taste. Discover buttermilk. 





Dasher: diameter of disk, a little less than mouth of jar (wood 
swells when wet); all holes made before sawing out shape. 
To bore without splitting wood on far side: bore holes until 
point of bit is seen or felt on far side; remove brace and bit, 
turn wood over, place point of bit in small hole and bore. 
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In certain localities it is possible to experi- 
ment in making such things as sugar, salt, 
bricks, natural dyes: 


Sap from the sugar maple, collected in the 
spring and boiled down, produces sugar; water 
from the ocean or bay, salt. 


For bricks use local raw clay: put in a con- 
tainer (rust proof), cover with water, stir 
vigorously, allow to settle; next day pour or 
lift off foreign matter (leaves, twigs, bark); 
carefully pour slip (clay and water) into second 
container, leaving stones, pebbles, or other 
heavy things in the first container. Cover slip 
with more water and repeat the above steps 
until slip is clean. Screen slip; let settle, pour 
off surplus water; dump wet clay into large 
shallow container; dry in the open (keep away 
from birds and animals). When ready form 


CANDLE MAKING: melt beeswax 
and paraffin (pound for pound), or 
1/3 tallow and 2/3 paraffin. In very 
warm weather, use paraffin alone. 
It hardens more easily. 


Container (12 to 16 oz. and tall 
for its width; not glass): pour in 
hot liquid “candle wax” to a depth 
greater than desired length of 
candle. Fill container with boiling 
water to within 1/2” of rim (the 
“candle wax” will float on the 
water). Keep container in pan of 
very hot water. 


Wick: knitting cotton #8 or soft 
cotton string, two pieces (10” long 
for 4” candle). Stretch and twist 
strings together. When fairly tight, 
bring both hands together and 
strings will twist on themselves 
forming wick. Hang loop end on 
wire hairpin or opened paper clip. 





into plastic loaves. Press bits of clay into 
small wooden mold to duplicate size and shape 
(mass production); remove and leave to dry 
thoroughly on all sides. If possible bake the 
bricks when thoroughly dry. Experiment laying 
a walk or building a wall. 


To extract color from vegetable matter (yel- 
low onion or blue grape skins, tea or peach 
leaves, red beets or cabbage, blue iris or yellow 
crocus petals, poke or black berries), cover 
with boiling water and let steep. Strain. To 
make dye permanent, add a mordant: few 
drops of acetic acid or 3 tablespoonfuls of cider 
vinegar to 2 quarts dye water (water will have 
acid odor). Another recipe calls for boiling 
1 cup vegetable matter in 3 cups water for 
15 minutes or longer and adding 1 teaspoonful 
alum, stirring, and straining. 











Dip Wick into hot liquid “candle wax” and take out immediately. Wick will straighten itself as 
wax cools, about 10 to 20 seconds. “Dip, take out”—as quickly as that or hot wax will melt pre- 
vious wax and all may drop off wick leaving it bare. To keep “candle wax” within 1/2” of rim 
of container, pour in more boiling water from time to time. If “candle wax” congeals lift the solid 
lumps off with spoon. When candle is of desired thickness, hang on candle rod (dowel ‘stick tied 
across two chairs) to cool and harden (12 to 24 hours). 

(Continued in December 1954) 
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s people and jumbo toys 


These solid wood play people offer a sculptural beauty 
unsurpassed in the field of play materials. 

Carved from solid poplar, finely sanded and wax finished, 
they are so designed that they will not chip or break. 

1 inch to a foot scale, they fit into our FOLD-AWAY DOLL 
HOUSE, JUMBO: TOYS, and UNIT BLOCK BUILDING. 
Educators cherish the fact that they are “unstructured” 
and free from cluttered detail. They combine visual and 
sensory experience. Heavily based at the bottom, 

they stand without toppling. 

JUMBO SCALED FLOOR TOYS encourage active and 
group play. Nursery ages often prefer them without 
wheels — kindergarten and primary ages with wheels. 
Constructed so they will last for many years. 


Write Dept. C-11 for free 64 page illustrated catalog. 





“ 


PC) K we ee) 
Creative Playt 





hings, 





5 University Place, New York 3 e 316N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1 
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NEWS and REVIEWS 


News HERE and THERE . . . 
By FRANCES HAMILTON 


New Branch 


Oswego Association for Childhood Education, Oregon 


Caroline Pratt 


Caroline Pratt, founder of the City and 
Country School, New York City, died last 
summer in her eighty-seventh year. Miss 
Pratt’s autobiography, / Learn From Children, 
published in 1948. reflects her belief that the 
school should be expected to fit the children, 
rather than the children fit the school—a 
theory ef which she was one of the early 
proponents. 


Retirement 


Frances Giddings, a former member of the 
Board of Contributing Editors, CurLpHOoop 
EDUCATION, retired in June 1954, after 42 
years of teaching in California. 

Miss Giddings was the author of several 
books on elementary education and has con- 
tributed to professional magazines. Her life 
and work have been an inspiration to her 
friends and colleagues. Her influence on the 
lives of the children she has taught can best 
be expressed by a quotation of Henry Brooks 
Adams, “A teacher touches eternity. He can 
never tell where his influence stops.” 


Change 
Adelene E. Howland has been appointed 


elementary supervisor in the Mount Vernon, 
New York. Public Schools. Miss Howland was 
formerly an educational consultant with Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc. 


ACEI Building Fund 
Our permanent headquarters building fund 
now totals $14,970.46, thanks to the continued 


flow of contributions. 


Memorial Endowment Fund 
This fund, established in 1902, is a perma- 
nent one. The principal is kept intact, and 


the interest is used to further the work of 
the Association. The fund grows through gifts 
from groups or individuals to commemorate 
the name of a professional worker in the field 
of childhood education or welfare and his 
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outstanding accomplishments for children. 
The name of the individual is placed on the 
Roll of Honor, and a brief account of his life 
is placed in the Book of Remembrance. 

The name of Joanna A. Hannan has been 
placed on the ACEI Honor Roll through the 
efforts of the Milwaukee Kindergarten Asso- 
ciation. Miss Hannan was the first teacher 
appointed to the kindergarten after it was 
established in the Milwaukee Public School 
system in 1881. The following was written of 
Miss Hannan by another Milwaukee teacher: 

Through the many years of teaching 
service, her unfailing loyalty and her 
untiring energies were for the cause of 
childhood education. She, the first presi- 
dent of the Wisconsin Kindergarten Asso- 
ciation (later ACE), directed its course 
arousing sufficient professional interest 
and enthusiasm to make it a strong state 

organization ... Her many services... . 

stand as a perpetual memorial to the 

work of this loved and esteemed member. 


Meeting in ACEI Headquarters 


Branch and international members of ACEI, 
in Washington to attend the National Confer- 
ence on Rural Education, met on Sunday, 
October 3. at ACEI Headquarters to discuss 
services of the Association and to consider the 
ways in which service can be extended to 
those working with children in_ individual 
communities, 


Rural Education Conference 


One of the discussion sessions of the Con- 
ference on Rural Education was devoted to 
the problem of “Bringing the Rural School 


and Home Closer Together to Improve the 
Quality of Education of Children from Two 


to Twelve.” Myra Woodruff. President of 


ACEI, served as chairman of this session. 


Visitors from Other Lands 
See American Schools 
In September, 109 educators from 11 coun- 


tries in Europe and the Near and Far East 
completed an orientation course conducted 


by the Office of Education. Many of them 
visited ACE] Headquarters during their stay 


in Washington. For six months they will be 
visiting schools in the United States, learning 


more about American educational programs. 
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- + + bridge the gap 
between fiction and fact 


the LEXUS NYT Ty 


for young readers from 6 to 9 


from Childrens Press 


7 x 
48 pp. 7'4 x 836 
$ .00 clothbound reinforced 


each 





The groping and inquiring mind of the growing child 
is thoughtfully and convincingly moved from a con- 
sideration of fantasy to a realization of the factual 
world about him. New horizons are opened that are 
carefully calculated to keep his interest alive and 
sustained. 


Each volume in the true book series is written by an 
expert who knows the language, behavior and inter- 
ests of children from 6 to 9. The books are replete 
with color illustrations and the easy-to-read type 
makes each title in the series great fun for the young 
reader. The bindings are durable and very attractive. 


New Buse eesmovesearae ct for 1954 


AFRICAN ANIMALS by Purcell 


HEALTH by Haynes 


TREES by Podendorf 


INSECTS by Podendorf 


the true book of 
SCIENCE EXPERIMENTS by Podendorf 


INDIANS by Martini 


sort NS 


Wl Cy 
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ESTABLISHED TRUE BOOK FAVORITES 


the true book ot 
PEBBLES and SHELLS by Podendorf 

the true book of 
MOON, SUN and STARS by Lewellen 


PETS by Podendorf 


POLICEMEN and FIREMEN by Miner 
the true book of 
FARM ANIMALS by Lewellen 


the true book ot 
BIRDS WE KNOW by Friskey 
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LITTLE ESKIMOS 
by Copeland 


ANIMALS OF SMALL POND 
by Erickson 
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OVS AT work 


TOYS AT WORK ve 


by Lewellen 





the trae book ot 


AIR AROUND US 
by Friskey 


HONEYBEES 
by Lewellen 














FREE Teachers’ activity unit for 
True Books available upon request. 





+ Childrens Press . 


“ag Jackson & Racine, Chicago 7, Ill. 


LL TRUE BOOKS prepared under the 


irection of Illa Podendorf, Laboratory 
School, University of Chicago. 
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This 1s. the 
STACK-O-MAT 





STICK :-O-MAT 
FLANNEL 
BOARDS 


Durably made of heavy flannel mounted 
on hardboard with reinforced edges for 
long wear. Included is a removable heavy 
wire folding easel with rubber feet to 
prevent scratching or slipping. In moss 
green, maroon, dark blue. 


Two sizes: 18”x24” $3.75, 24”x36” $7.50 







CAPITALS 


ALPHASET 


192 pieces 1%” high. Includes 52 CAPITALS, 
20 numerals, 120 lower case letters of heavy 
yellow board, velour backing for adhesion. 
File bin box for storage of characters teaches 
alphabetizing, use of indexes. A 9”x12” 
flannel board in each set. $2.50 per set 
Judy Alphaset #3—100 CAPITALS and numerals 3° 
high of heavy green board, velour backing. $3.00 
Judy Stick-o-Mat Flannel Boards and 
Alphasets are completely functional, 
and offer unlimited possibilities for cre- 
ative expression. 

For many more ideas that make 
teaching and learning a lasting, satis- 
fying experience, write for catalog: 
“Materials by Judy”. 


THE JUDY COMPANY 


310 .N. 2nd St., Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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Books for Children ... 


Editor, CHRISTINE B. GILBERT 





THE JUGGLER OF NOTRE DAME. An Old 
French Tale. Retold and illustrated by Mary 
Fidelis Todd. New York: Whittlesey, 330 
W. 42nd St., 1954. Pp. 38. $2. This is the 

medieval legend of the humble young monk 

of Cluny, France, who offered to the Blessed 

Mother his only talent—that of juggling. The 

book gives an excellent picture of the medieval 

period when young jugglers wandered from 
village to village performing their tricks and 
acrobatics. This legend, which has been the 
basis of story and opera, is now presented to 
children in a version which has great sim- 
plicity and dignity. Ages 9 to 14. 


IN CAME HORACE. By Janet Beattie. Pic- 
tures and calligraphy by Anne Marie Jauss. 
Philadelphia: Lippincott, E. Washington 
Sq.. 1954. $2. This book is reminiscent 

of Wanda Gag’s Millions of Cats. In this 

instance, however, the two old people are 
urged by the neighbors to get a watch dog, 

a suggestion which did not please their cat, 

Horace, one bit. Many dogs were tried, but 

to no avail, largely because of Horace’s atti- 

tude toward them, for few dogs were able 
to cope with Horace when he bristled. Finally 
the neighbors agreed that “a cat is enough 
for the little old man and the little old 
woman.” The illustrations by Anne Marie 
Jauss add humor to the story. Ages: 4 to 7. 


WHITEY TAKES A TRIP. Written and illus- 
trated by Glen Rounds. New York: Holiday 
House, 8 W. 13th St., 1954. Pp. 87. $2. 

Glen Rounds seems to understand what a 

small boy needs in the way of adventure story. 

When Uncle Torwal sold a team of horses to 

the Crown “W” Ranch, Whitey was the only 

one to deliver them. Pint-sized Whitey was sure 
he could do it without difficulty, but his uncle 
wasn’t so certain since the trip meant follow- 
ing an old, discarded freight route and camp- 
ing overnight on the open range. However, 
the way to learn to do things is to do them, 
so Whitey set off, and though a lot happened, 
he was successful. There is enough of the 
western and cowboy element to amply satisfy 
young readers. The print is large, the story 
is not too long, and the text readable—in- 
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gredients needed for books for young readers. 


Ages 8 to 11. 


TRAINS. By Robert Selph Henry. Indian- 
apolis: Bobbs-Merrill, 724 N. Meridian St., 
1954. Pp. 136. $3. Robert Henry’s Trains 

has been a standard volume on railroading for 

many years. This edition has been revised 
and enlarged and brought up to date. It is 

a comprehensive work, with double columns 

of text and copious illustrations. The book 

covers the beginning of railroad operations 
from the early Nineteenth Century down to 
the present day when diesel engines consti- 
tute four-fifths of all locomotion and push 
button yards are past the experimental stage. 

The price makes this book a must for all 

school and public libraries. Ages: 9 up. 


A BOW IN THE CLOUD. By Margherita 
Fanchiotti. Illustrated by Moyra Leatham. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 114 
Fifth Ave., 1954. Pp. 226. $2.75. All of 

those practical-minded individuals who have 

wondered what life on the Ark was like and 


(Continued on page 147) 





IF YOU ARE PLANNING TO 
SHARE THE CHRISTMAS STORY 
WITH YOUR CHILDREN ... 





secure tangible experiences with these 
wooden Bible Figures in block play. Set 
of 8—$8.95 plus post. Mary, Joseph, 
Shepherd, Donkey, Boy, Girl, Babe. 


COMMUNITY PLAYTHINGS 
Rifton, New York 











in the UNIQUE HEALTH 
ACTION PROGRAM of 


Your Health 


Growth Series 


Grades 1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8 
By 
Charters, Smiley, & Strang 


A complete program of health 
activities including PROJECTS, 
PLAYS, TESTS and MANUALS 
and covering 
MENTAL HEALTH 
PHYSICAL HEALTH 
COMMUNITY HEALTH 
SAFETY EDUCATION 


For full information about this new 
HEALTH ACTION PROGRAM 
write to: 


The Macmillan Company 


NEW YORK II ¢ CHICAGO 16*SAN FRANCISCO 5 
DALLAS 21 ¢ ATLANTA 3 
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NEW OXFORD BOOKS 


for Boys and Girls 


A Bow in the Cloud 


By MARGHERITA FANCHIOTTI. 
IHiustrated by Meyra Leatham. The 
animals entered the Ark two by two, 
and in this truly unusual ‘historical’ 
novel four children who helped Noah 
to build the Ark went along, too, for 
some highly imaginative—and humor- 
ous—adventures. Ages 8-12. $2.75 


Tough Enough 


By RUTH and LATROBE CARROLL. 
Beanie Tatum’s wonderful puppy, 
Tough Ensugh, gets himself into seri- 
ous trouble through his frisky love 
of mischief, but when Beanie and his 
sister are in danger, Tough Enough 
proves himself a real hero to the 
family. Ages 7-11. $2.75 


A Is for Annabelle 
Ry TASHA TUDOR. “A is for Anna- 


beile, Grandmother’s doll .. .” and 
every letter of the alphabet stands for 
one of her possessions or an article 
of her clothing. Two little girls go 
from A to Z with Annabelle in the 
most charming picture book of the 
vear. Ages 3-6. $2.50 


ye x e 
Vincent van Gogh 
By ELIZABETH RIPLEY. The author 
of Leonardo da Vinci and Michelangelo 
presents a warm, understanding biog- 
raphy of another great artist. Her 
sympathetic portrayal of van Gogh’s 
struggles and hardships is illustrated 
by 34 photographs of the artist’s 
works. Ages 10-16. $3.00 


Songs of Mr. Small 


By LOIS LENSKI. Music by Clyde R. 
Sulla. Children everywhere who have 
come to know Mr. Small and his 
wonderful adventures as a farmer, 
sailor, cowboy, fireman and many 
more can now join him in singing 
about them. Easy-to-learn tunes and 
bright pictures add to the fun. Ages 
4-7. $2.75 


Send for our free illustrated catalog 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, Inc. 


114 Fifth Avenue, New York 11 








| TEACHER 
EDUCATION 
SCHOOLS 











PESTALOZZI FROEBEL TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Founded 1896 


Specialized courses in Nursery School, Kinder- 
garten, Primary Education. In addition to regular 
day classes, evening, Saturday and summer pro- 
grams are offered. Information on request. 


207 So. Wabash Ave. Chicago 4, Ill. 
Phone: WA 2-6761 








WHEELOCK COLLEGE 


Well-known four-year curriculum for preparation 
of teachers. New advanced courses for men and 
women wishing to qualify for wide choice of posi- 
tions of leadership. Delightful campus life. Cul- 
tural advantages of Boston. B.S. KEd., M.S. Ed. 
Fall, Winter and Summer sessions. 


Winifred E. Bain, President 
Riverway and Pilgrim Road, Boston 15 











e@ Do you enjoy working with 

children? Perry will prepare 

you to teach nursery school, 

° kindergarten, primary and 
Kindergarten Saeece in oad 3 enc 
raduates can obtain degree 

Normal School of B.S. in Education through 
University credits and Summer School. Teachers in the 
lower grades are more sought after than ever before. 
You will serve humanity, enjoy challenging work with 
fine ——e, ated aatetiaaes for your home. 
Established 18 rite for catalog. 
ROOM 312, ais SBOYLSTON ST., BOSTON 16, MASS. 








LESLEY COLLEGE 45th YEAR 


A nationally accredited senior college 
for women 
TEACHER EDUCATION, 4-year B.S. in Ed. De- 


gree Course. Nursery School through Elementary 
grades. Six dormitories. Catalogue. 


55 Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass. 



































CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 
Makes a fine gift 


\ subscription to Childhood Education 
makes a fine GIFT. Send in your order 
immediately and a GIFT CARD will be 
sent to the recipient indicating that 


you are the giver. 
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Books for Children 
(Continued from page 145) 


how human beings and animals survived the 
40 days and 40 nights together in the same 
boat will get an answer in this delightfully 
imaginative story by Margherita Fanchiotti. 
Scoffing and jeers met the ship builder when 
he constructed his ark. but four children 
heeded his warning, and together with many 
assorted animals they all took refuge in the 
ship when the rains came. Their life on board 
was extraordinary, to say the least, and the 
humor of the situation will be be very evident 
to young readers. A good story for reading 


aloud. Ages: 9 to 14. 


BIGITY ANNE. By Helen Fern Daringer. 
Illustrated by Don Sibley. New York: Har- 
court, 383 Madison Ave., 1954. Pp. 177. 
$2.50. Stories of children who learn to take 

care of themselves and accept responsibility 

when adults cannot supervise them have great 
appeal to youngsters. There were four chil- 
dren in the Todd family ranging from Alan, 
who was 17, Anne, 13. David 10, to five-year- 
old Jody. When Mr. Todd had to go to South 


America on a business trip, Anne took over 
the responsibility of running the house and 
supervising the family. Many important de- 
cisions had to be made and Anne learned 
that cooperation is needed to run a household 
smoothly. This is a heart-warming story of 
family unity and courage. Ages: 8 to 13. 


THE AMERICAN RIDDLE BOOK. By Carl 
Withers and Sula Benet. Illustrated bv 
Marc Simont. New York: Abelard-Schu- 
man, 1954, Pp. 157. $2.75. Riddles have 

just the right amount of nonsense to intrigue 

youngsters and at the same time provide ex- 
cellent stimulation for developing attention to 
words and numbers. This volume contains 
over 1000 true riddles, conundrums. teasing 
questions. and verbal “catches or sells” which 
are part of the humorous folklore of the 
world. The book is designed especially for 

American children. and such classifications 

as alphabet riddles. arithmetic. Bible, and 

bird riddles are included; ranging from the 
macabre riddles of early days to the popular 

“little moron” riddles of today. 

Marc Simont’s illustrations add a fine touch 

of humor to the book. Ages: 9 to 16. 











No Nails, Bolts, or Rods . 


Los Angeles 1, Cal. 











Made of special light weight hardwood 


Builds . . . Houses . . . Climbing Towers . . . Churches 
Bridges . . . Ships . . . Boats Stores . Yards 
Tables . . . Benches... Beds . . . Wagons . . . Airplanes 


. . Simple Interlocking Corners 


FOX BLOCKS CO., 7606 Maie Ave., 


Also Manuf. of Playground Equipment 


FOX BLOX 


Patented 


Educational Building 
Blocks 
for 

Schools—Churches 
Homes 

We also manufacture 

Solid Floor Block 
Hollow Block 


Building Block 
Special Blocks to Order 
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Books for Adults .. . 


Editors, Dept. of Education 
NISTC, DeKalb, Illinois 


PUBLIC EDUCATION UNDER CRITICISM. 
By C. Winfield Scott and Clyde M. Hill. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, 70 Fifth Ave., 
1954. Pp. 404. $4.75. One of the best ways 

of achieving a balanced perspective on the 
attacks on public education is to study the 
problem from many sides at the same time. 
Undirected and sporadic consumption of 
biased articles is guaranteed to raise the 
blood pressure of school teachers but do little 
to enlighten constructively. Since the average 
person has neither the time nor the oppor- 
tunity to become acquainted with the entire 
field of literature dealing with criticisms of 
education and their defense, an anthology 
such as this is invaluable. 

The book recommends itself because of its 
apparent effort and success in careful selec- 
tion of articles, mostly from magazines with 
a wide national circulation, in order to pre- 





sent the reader with a complete and balanced 
picture of the situation. The articles are or- 
ganized under nine major headings. 

All school teachers and administrators who 
wish to present a believable and effective de- 
fense for their school program should become 
familiar with this excellent compilation of 
articles. Parents who are desirous of “look- 
ing before they leap” at the local school pro- 
gram might profit from a knowledge that the 
local teaching problems have their national 
counterpart.—Reviewed by WiLBur A. YAUCH. 


THE EMERGING SELF. By L. Thomas Hop- 
kins. New York: Harper, 49 E. 33rd St., 
1954. Pp. 360. $4.50. The legitimately 

famous author of /ntegration and Interaction 

has further amplified and refined his con- 
ception of curriculum in this new book. Dr. 

Hopkins frankly and unequivocally takes the 

position that the child is a product of his ex- 

periences, that his concept of self is a matur- 
ing. developing control on all his learning. 

The “field” concept of learning, drawing 

heavily from phenomenological psychology as 

described by Snygg and Combs in their In- 
dividual Behavior (New York: Harper, 





The 1954 Revision of 
Biblography of 
Wook for Children 


and new. 


109 pages $1.25 





is ready 


A selected list of children’s books both old 
Listed under subject classification 
with brief annotation, giving age level and 


prices. Title, author and publisher indices. 


ASSOCIATION FOR CHILDHOOD EDUCATION INTERNATIONAL 
1200 Fifteenth St., N.W. 
Washington 5, D.C. 
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1949), is used as a basic approach to the 
various questions raised in this book. 

Starting with a blunt recognition that tra- 
ditional educational methods have failed to 
educate, Dr. Hopkins first presents a concep- 
tion of maturity as the product of “self- 
selection,” which he documents from the field 
of biology. This conception is then applied 
to the practices in schools in order to ascer- 
tain in what ways schools are fostering this 
“growing up” process. 

The book is highly recommended for the 
mature student in education who is anxious 
to clarify his basic conceptions of good learn- 
ing. It presents a searching insight into the 
learning process and points the way clearly 
to some long-overdue changes in practice. 
Perhaps its greatest fault lies in the absence 
of any advice as to how the practicing teacher 
may move cautiously yet persistently toward 
better ways of teaching. Its philosophical em- 
phasis will need considerable practical im- 
plementation before Dr. Hopkins’ conceptions 
of school curriculum will find their way into 
school practices.—Reviewed by Witpur A. 
YAUCH. 

(Continued on page 150) 


The indespensable book 


for parents and teachers 


THE EMOTIONAL 
PROBLEMS OF 
CHILDREN 


By HARRY JOSEPH, M.D., and Gordon Zern 


@ The book that gives clear, practical, work- 
able answers to your questions about the emo- 
tional life of children from infancy to adoles- 
cence... from weaning and toilet training to 
allowances and dating. Combines the insights 
of modern psychology with the dictates of com- 
mon sense and the author’s years of experience 
as Director of the Guidance Center of New 
Rochelle and the Henry Street Settlement 
Psychiatric Clinic. Recommended by author- 
ities everywhere for the clear, reliable way it 
tells exactly what to do, what not to do, when 
to leave well enough alone. Only $3.75 
Order from CROWN PUBLISHERS, Dept. A235, 
419 4th Ave., N. Y. 16. 


Save postage by remitting now. Refund in 10 days if 
not completely delighted. 
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The New Plan for 


Achievement in the 


English Language Arts 


THE 
MACMILLAN 
ENGLISH 
SERIES 


Primary through High School 
by 
Thomas Clark Pollock 


and a staff of experienced co-authors 





BASAL BOOKS 
bringing you 
@ a Planned approach to 
skills 


© a Planned program of 
activities 


© a Planned follow-up 











Put your name on the mailing list. 
Write today to: 


The Macmillan Company 


NEW YORK II * CHICAGO 16*SAN FRANCISCO 5 
DALLAS 21 ¢ ATLANTA 3 
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World 


Famous 


HOLGATE TOYS 


Train as well as entertain 


Praised by educators everywhere—these 
Holgate toy wonders help children de- 
velop mental alertness and physical 
skill. Scientifically designed for specific 
age needs . . . sturdily built by master 
woodworkers. Let Holgate toys train 
for you! 


HOLGATE BROTHERS CO., 














Books for Adults 
(Continued from page 149) 


A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
STATES. By Franklin Escher, Jr. New 
York: New American Library of World 
Literature. Inc., 501 Madison Ave., 1954. 
Pp. 160. 25¢. Mr. Escher has really turned 

out a history of the United States which people 
will read and enjoy reading. Although this 
is a 25¢ book, the content is excellent. Not 
merely a condensation of other history books, 
this one gives perspective which enables the 
reader to see well-known events in their true 
light. Objective as possible, the book provides 
factual information on controversial points. 
so that the reader may draw his own con- 
clusions. 

The style of writing is excellent. The author 
relates events to each other, and helps to pro- 
vide meaning for the episodes and characters 
of history. For a quick review, for new mean- 
ing, and for handy reference, this little pocket 
book is excellent. It might also be good for 
children to read, especially in schools where 








KANE, PA. history of our country is not a required 
course.—Reviewed by T. A. RINGNEss. 
WISH ON THE THE SUGARBUSH 


MOON 
By Berta and Elmer Hader 


All Mrs. McGinty’s little 
animal friends help her 


beautiful spring garden. 
Ages 4-6 $2.75 


THE CROOKED 

COLT 

By C. W. Anderson 
The picture story of a 
weak little colt who 
learned to run and gal- 


lop and even win a race. 
Ages 4-6 $2.00 


JOURNEY TO 

ANKARA 

By Marjorie Darling and 

Raymond Creekmore 
About a little Turkish 
shepherd boy and the 
memorable trip he made 
to his country’s capital. 


Ages 8-10 2.25 60 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 11, N. Y. Ages 6-10 $2.25 


New FAMILY 
Macmillan Juveniles 


to get her wish...a Fall, 1954 and discover they have 





By Miriam E. Mason 


A large, happy-go-lucky 
family solve a mystery 


a very surprising neigh- 
bor. Ages 8-12 $2.00 


THE 

SOD HOUSE 

By Elizabeth Coatsworth 
About a family of new 
citizens who migrated 
to Kansas during the 
abolition period. 
Ages 8-10 $2.00 


MR. PETERSAND’S 

CATS 

By Louis Slobodkin 
About the cats on Fire- 
fly Island, and their de- 
voted friend who turned 
them from strays into 
family pets, 
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Among the Magazines... 


Editors, LUCY NULTON and Teachers 
P. K. Yonge School, Univ. of Fla., Gainesville 





Prized Christmas gift to a child: a maga- 
zine all his own. “I get a new one every month 
in the mail, you know, just like grownups!” 
We examined 23 magazines. Parents and chil- 
dren helped us. There are several new ones. 
Unfortunately, there is still a tendency in some 
to give children patterns. Some for younger 
children still print in columns, which increases 
reading difficulty and decreases attractiveness. 
Only a few consider quality and tint of paper. 
Size of print is given more thought: not 
widely enough. Why should distinguished 
classics for children be presented in con- 
densed form? What is happening to our chil- 
dren if they have not time or desire to read a 
good book in its complete form? 


Magazines for Children 


Parent’s Institute, Inc., Bergenfield, N. J.. 
publishes four new ones. Humpty Dumpty has 
(for little children) large print, short sen- 
tences, “New Words for Beginners” (too bad 
the new wordsare all capitalized), “Story for 
Beginning Readers.” cutouts, read-aloud 
stories, a charming “Tell Me a Story” and a 
musical selection. Piggity, for the same age, is 
about animals only. Playcraft, bi-monthly, is 
do-it-yourself for 8’s to 12’s. Polly Pigtails, 
bi-monthly for early club-age girls, is varied. 
includes readily acceptable hints on grooming 
and manners, is well liked. All these maga- 
zines are on “eye-ease” tinted paper bound to 
lie flat, ten issues for $3. 

Highlights for Children, 37 E. Long St.. 
Columbus, Ohio, monthly except June and 
August, 30 issues for $12, is above the 
ordinary in materials on science by the 
Schneiders, the two-page musical feature, and 
occasional sports articles. Its two-color illus- 
trations are effective. Some children particu- 
larly enjoy the large picture with hidden 
pictures which stimulate observation. 

Silver Bells from Hiroshima, Charles E. 
Tuttle Co., 28 S. Main, Rutland, Vt., monthly, 
$3.75 per year, a result of the atom bomb, 
is a thoughtful attempt to span space, enmity, 
race. Charming, colorful illustrations, folk 
material from Japan and other countries, 
stories, paper constructions are all distin- 

(Continued on page 152) 
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TEACHER-PARENT INTERVIEWS 


by GRACE LANGDON, Child Develop- 

ment Consultant. and IRVING W. 

STOUT, Arizona State College (Tempe, 
Ariz.) 


This is a book written for teachers from nurs- 
ery school through high school. It is based on 
the conviction that there is something very 
important to be gained by teacher and parents 
talking directly with each other. The kind of 
interview discussed is the kind that any teach- 
er who wants to can do and learn to do well. 
Suggéstions on what to talk about, on how to 
go about having interview, are plentiful, spe- 
cific, concrete, and detailed—but not dogmatic. 
356 pages : 5°s” x 830” : Published June 1954 


THE TEACHER-PUPIL 
RELATIONSHIP 


by ROBERT NELSON BUSH 
Stanford University 


This book focuses upon the heart of the edu- 
cational process—the relationship between the 
teacher and the pupil in the classroom. It is 
about people in the schools, how they feel and 
behave toward one another. The author pre- 
sents the concrete case of Miss Brown and her 
class of pupils in a public school. Her rela- 
tions with each pupil and with the class as a 
whole are described in detail with accom- 
panying graphic material. 

256 pages : 5°93” x 83¢” : Published Oct. 1954 


EFFECTIVE HOME-SCHOOL 
RELATIONS 


by JAMES L. HYMES 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


Here is a text that shows how to achieve closer 
home-school relations, thereby effecting more 
peaceful homes and schools—with better in- 
struction in both places and abler, happier 
children as the result. Among the problems 
Dr. Hymes delves into are: how to get more 
parents to meetings; how visiting a child’s 
home gives the teacher a better understanding 
of the child; what can be accomplished with 
short, informal notes from teachers to parents; 
how relationships between parents and chil- 
dren can be made more fruitful. 

272 pages : 5°56” x 83%” Published 1953 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 


10 FIFTH AVENUE NEWYORK It. NY 
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Scribner 
Books 


FOR YOUNG 
PEOPLE 


Alice Dalgliesh 
THE THANKSGIVING 


STORY 

Illustrated by Helen Sewell + A 
long felt need is filled—a true pic- 
ture story about our first Thanks- 
giving. The colorful primitive style 
of the pictures is matched by the 
clear and straightforward text. 

Ages 5-9 $2.50 


Marcia Brown 


CINDERELLA 

In her free translation from 
Perrault, Marcia Brown has inter- 
preted this fairy tale with four- 
color pictures—bringing to it magic 
and enchantment. Fine background 
for dramatization. 

Ages 6-10 $2.00 


Paul Brown 


SPARKIE AND PUFF BALL 
One of America’s foremost horse 
artists has done his first four-color 
pony book. All young cowboys will 
love it. Ages 4-8 $2.50 


Norman Bate 


WHO BUILT THE BRIDGE? 
All the phases of bridge making are 
shown in this unusual two-color 
picture book. The text is rhythmic 
and exciting. Ages 4-8 $2.50 


Marion Renick 


JOHN’S BACK YARD CAMP 
Illustrated by Pru Herric + John 
found out that camping at home 
could be great fun. Many lively two- 
color pictures help to make easy 


reading. Ages 6-9 $2.00 
Nan Hayden Agle & Ellen Wilson 


THREE BOYS AND A MINE 
Illustrated by Marian Honigman + 
Abercrombie, Benjamin and Chris- 
topher visit a cousin who is a coal 
miner, They find out about coal 
mining and have a real adventure. 

Ages 5-9 $2.00 


At your bookseller 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 









RR 








guished. Sensitive, sensible presentations of 
Japanese ways of living and an unusual comic 
each month are endearing to children. This 
is one of the few which can be read by 7’s 
and 8’s while fascinating to 10’s and 12’s. 
Mailed from Tokyo with varying Japanese 
stamps for the collector. Editor will send 
sample copy. 

Jack and Jill, Curtis Pub. Co., Independence 
Square. Philadelphia, Pa.. monthly, $2.50 per 
year, features historical materials, a page of 
music, puzzle jingles and riddles, crossword 
puzzles, and cover illustrations. Notable for 
its Braille edition, same price. 

Uncle Ray’s Magazine, 3rd St. and Florida 
Ave., Washington, D. C.. monthly except July- 
August, $2.50 per year, in bundles of 5-100 
copies $1.70 per year, is a supplement to the 
syndicated newspaper column; presents travel. 
history, science, geography, biology, inven- 
tion, sports, biography. Here is an answer to 
the need for material of high interest plus low 
reading level. 

Wee Wisdom, Unity School of Christianity, 
Lee’s Summit, Mo.. monthly, $2 per year, is 
“a character-building magazine for boys and 
girls.” Stories and poems of wide variety, 
real and fictitious: some of a religious type, 
but non-theological and nonsectarian; many 
types of suggestions for things to do; in- 
cludes songs. Notable for Braille copies for 
those who read Braille of second grade level. 

American Junior Red Cross News, Amer- 
ican National Red Cross, Washington, D. C., 
monthly by school membership in the Junior 
Red Cross, is outstanding in its material on 
children of many nations. It is also dis- 
tinguished in artistic make-up, seasonal mate- 
rials, genuine poetry, and consistency of 
values. 

Collins Young Elizabethans, Wm. Collins 
and Co., Ltd., 425 Fourth Ave., New York, 
monthly, $5 per year, an English magazine of 
fine quality for upper elementary children, 
covers a wide scope of interests. Its English 
flavor plus its quality of material should ap- 
peal to superior readers. 

Child Education, Evans Bros., Ltd., Mon- 
tague House. Russell Square, London, is for 
adults and children. Materials for children 
are quite formal. Each issue carries a beau- 
tiful large, full color print of a well-chosen 
modern painting for children. 

Lament: the passing of Story Parade which 
was discontinued last spring. This is a grave 
loss to children, parents, teachers. 
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LITTLE LEAKS 


SINK sean 


BiG SHIPS 


‘ 
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Does part of your income from tui- 
tion leak away in refunds resulting 
from sickness and accident? These 
small losses, which may add up to 
considerable amounts, can be pre- 
vented by the Tuition Refund Plan 
which refunds, through your school, 
the cost of lost time. This protection, 
now enjoyed by 300 schools and col- 
leges, can be a great help to you. Find 
out more about it by sending us the 
coupon below. 


The 


TUITION REFUND 
Plan 


A.W.G. DEW: AR, INC, 
141 Milk Street, Boston 9. Mass. 





Number enrolled: pre-school grade___ 
Average semester fee 
Days per week____sessions per day____ 


School name and address___—S 


‘Flome pour een aoe po omens 
contract 


NOVEMBER 1954 





SALE! 


SECONDS of Famous 


MOR-PLA 
JUMBO-BLOX 


25% off 


This is an accumulation of Mor-Pla Jumbo- 
Blox, which were taken out of regular sets 
at the time of final inspection, because of 
imperfections in material (knots, checks, etc.), 
inaccuracies in workmanship, or damage that 
had occurred during manufacture. Good 
enough to give lots of hard use, but not 
good enough to come up to our regular 
standard of quality. 


Great Christmas Gift Idea! 


Teachers who have used Mor-Pla Blox will 
welcome this chance to get a set at such a 
very low price and play Santa to some fav- 
orite child by giving a gift that will do so 
much for him—one that will be used every 
day for years to come. 


Seconds of $30 No. 4 Unit... $22.50 
Twelve 12-Inch Blox and Four 3-Foot Boards 


Seconds of $30 No. 6 Unit... $22.50 


Six 24-Inch Blox and Four 3-Foot Boards 

ABOVE PRICES NET, FOB BIRMINGHAM, MICH. 

These SECONDS do NOT carry the regular 
6 Months Mor-Pla Blox Guarantee. But they 


are perfectly usable and we believe they 


will give good service. Of course, they have 
the famous Mor-Pla interlocking feature! 


Quantities Limited 
Order at Once! 


OR. H. STONE PRODUCTS 


Box 414, Detroit 33, Mich, Phone WO 2-1524 
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McKay’s “Five-Inch Shelf for Little People’ 





BLACKBERRY FARM Books 


ERNEST OWL STARTS 
A SCHOOL * POSTMAN 
JOE « CHRISTMAS AT 
BLACKBERRY FARM 
By JANE PILGRIM. Full-color illustra- 


tions by F. STOCKS MAY. Not since the 
Beatrix Potter classics have there been 





T 7 such delightful picture-story books as 
BOUNCE - 0 - LEEN these. Here are the amusing antics of 
Indoor or Outdoor Use for Children . the wisest of wise owls, of a letter-carry- 
From 3-12 Years. ing robin, and the warmth of a gay 


‘country Christmas. 
Frame: 92” x 92”, of heavy Aluminum saints 


Alloy Pipe. don’t forget these continuing favorites . . . 
vesntianapain lies tail ladies The Adventures of Walter - Mother Hen 
Height: 18 and Mary - Lucy Mouse Keeps a Secret 


Price: $69.50 f.o.b. factory 


CAROL CAMP & SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
175 Fifth Ave. DAVID McKAY COMPANY, Inc. 


New York 10, N. Y. 55 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 3 


Each 22 pp. Ages up to 5 Each 95¢ 






































by CLARK and ELSBREE 


ere A new, original, and exciting kind of self-help 
workbook for first-grade children. 


This “play-and-learn” practice-book is designed to give chil- 
dren beginning reading and number skills by motivating 
them to reason and discover. Pages of gaily illustrated 
puzzles and pictures (that even adults will find completely 
fascinating) are planned to teach beginners to identify color 
words, to match, to count, to associate groups of objects with 
their number words and number symbols, and to deal with 
relationship among numbers up to 10. 

Pupils can proceed at their own pace, working out chal- 
lenging reading and arithmetic lessons, leaving the teacher T 
free to work with other groups. I WORK BY MYSELF gives 














children confidence through successful learning experience, 
and makes it possible for first-grade pupils to learn to work pr 
independently. Fascinating, challenging, yet completely prac- T 

tical, this new kind of workbook will delight you and your 
pupils. A 
KRAFT BOUND. 64 PAGES. $.48 m 
in 
Order from ” 

WORLD BOOK COMPANY {|| 

Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York — 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 S 
Cl 
p net SIOT OR 
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NEW/ FREE CATALOG 
of RHYTHM BAND jf 


INSTRUMENTS 


Every elementary grade teacher should have a 
copy of this new guide to instrumentation for 
Rhythm Bands. It’s packed with illustrations 

| on all the instruments and outfits in the com- 

| plete line. Mail coupon today. 


GET THIS HELPFUL 
INSTRUCTION BOOK, TOO 


The 44-page RHYTHM BAND DIREC- 

TION book contains helpful hints 
on organizing and teaching rhythm 
band groups. Has 29 pages of mu- 
‘sic scores. Costs only $1.00. Send 
t for it today! 




















4 = ai ~ PAN-AMERICAN Division of C.G. CONN Ltd. 
| Department 1173 Elkhart, Indiana 
1 
| 
] 
| 
| 
( 


Oo Send, free and without obligation, Rhythm Band Catalog. 
Please send Rhythm Band Direction Book. I enclose $1.00. 






































Name MAIL COUPON TODAY! 
Address, GET NEW CATALOG AND 
| City Co State R. BAND DIRECTION BOOK 
- I teach __ grace. 
t] ry 
It's always time for . 
S 
ettYy — .. yales ¢ 
porns cairy * rue tales 
—so—happy the teacher who has at her right 
hand the Arbuthnot anthologies of children’s 
literature. She'll always be able to find the right 
| poem or story to enhance a mood, celebrate 
an occasion, or follow up a new enthusiasm. 
TIME FOR POETRY—Over 600 poems, from TIME FOR TRUE TALES and Almost True 
simple verses for the youngest to more mature —More than 80 wonderful realistic stories, 
poetry for children in the upper grades. including tales about animals, about children 
in the United States and other lands, historical 
TIME FOR FAIRY TALES, Old and New— : : : ay 
A collection of folk tales, myths, fables, and Reciae, Cigna, See teen aie 
modern fanciful tales for children, withcharm- THE ARBUTHNOT ANTHOLOGY—AIl 
ing versions of old favorites and much new _ threeofthe “Time for” books bound in one con- 
material. venient volume with the original illustrations. 
By May Hill Arbuthnot, teacher, storyteller, author, lecturer 
SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 
S Chicago 11 e Atlanta 5 ° Dallas 2 ° San Francisco 5 ° New York 10 
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Over the Editor’s Desk 


The editorial this month was 
In Touch ; ee lett 
with the World oe vie savine, 

rom May I. Young saying, 
“Revamped in Zurich, revised in Belgrade, 
and rechecked in Athens, it was finally re- 
typed today in Philadelphia.” (Adele Rudolph, 
“Make It With and For Children,” was along 
on this trip.) 

The editorial office has really been in a 
position to wish “Godspeed” as articles came 
in and authors left: 

Harold Shane, (October) wife, son, and 
triplet daughters are visiting schools in 
Europe. 

Harold Benjamin (October) is heading a 
12 member team to Korea. 

Marie I. Rasey (December) is with the 
U. S. Foundation for Education in India. 

Grace Bok Holmes (September) finished 
her article and left for the Middle East. 


Let’s Celebrate ie F ourth of July seems a 
ong time ago but I’m re- 
The Fourth : : 
minded of one family cele- 
bration. The father and mother discussed how 
differently the 4th was spent now-a-days than 
when they were children. They felt the missing 
element was taking a fresh look at our coun- 
try’s beginnings with its attendant apprecia- 
tion of democracy. So, though they lived in 
Washington, D. C., and the older children had 


visited the spots before, they took several hours 











to visit the Archives to look at the Declara- 
tion of Independence, and the Constitution. 
They visited the Lincoln and Jefferson me- 
morials. 

The children had their fireworks in the 
evening. But their fireworks were those per- 
mitted by law although more glamorous con- 
traband material was available. 

A celebration appropriate to the day? 


“How Do Children Build Mean. 
Nant th ings?” the topic for the Decem- 
ber issue, is significant as we work at the 
problem “What Are Children Learning?” 

The editorial by Louis Raths builds the 
framework for the reader followed by out- 
standing articles by Marie I. Rasey, Fred P. 
Barnes, Katherine Hill, Lois Schulz, Winifred 
Bain, and Lucy Nulton. 

The second section, dealing with the ever- 
felt problem of independent work periods, 
has been prepared by Margaret Williams. 


Remember the item about 


—_ —_— “The Museum for Parents 
and Educators in Rotter- 
dam?” Mildred English, professor of educa- 


tion, Milledgeville, Georgia, told us that the 
ACE Student Branch there had been furnish- 
ing materials and supplies for the museum. 
The picture shows three of the members enjoy- 
ing some of the materials received in return. 





